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An elegant one-piece case with 
a panelled front now gives 
greater dignity to the famous 
Ascot 709 and 709B multipoint 
water heaters. The new case 
is also easier to keep shining 
bright, for it is of deep-drawn 
steel without any joins, and is 
vitreous enamelled all over 
to present an unbroken surface 
that time cannot tarnish. The 
change is only to appearance ; 
mechanism, operation and 
high efficiency are unaltered. 
An advantage that fitters will 
appreciate is that removal of 
the one-piece case gives free 
access to all parts of the 
heating body. 

* 
A similarly panelled one-piece 
case is now fitted to the Ascot 
$G32/1 bath water heater. 
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Are you 
getting the 
full facts on 
the case for 
solid fuel ? 


The Coal Utilisation Council’s chief aim is to 
secure the efficient use of solid fuel in British 
homes. Not simply in the interests of coal, 
but in the interest of the private consumer 
and the community, for, as the Simon Report 
says, “* solid fuel, burned in efficient appliances 
for continuous heating of rooms or of water, 
costs the householder about half as much 
as gas or electricity and uses about half as 
much coal ”’, 


What the C.U.C. is doing to help 


Every six months the C.U.C. issues a list of Recom- 
mended Domestic Solid-Fuel Appliances. All 
appliances on this list have been tested to ensure a 
high standard of efficiency, durability and economy. 
In the interest of your clients and your firm, it 
pays to consult this list when recominending 
domestic solid-fuel appliances for any purpose. 


Because recommended solid-fuel appliances must 
be correctly installed, if they are to be fully 
efficient, the C.U.C. also provides a service of 
instruction on installation for architects’ and 
builders’ staffs, and all authorities concerned with 
building or converting houses. Two-day courses 
on fixing are held at the C.U.C. Training Centre 
in London. For builders’ staffs unable to attend 
these, special one-day courses are held at Technical 
Colleges in various parts of the country. 


In both cases, the instruction is given by experts, 
with plenty of practical demonstrations. Direct 
enquiries on the scope of these training courses 
should be made to the C.U.C. at the address below 
—or to any of the C.U.C. Information Centres 
which appear on the right. 


Issued by the COAL UTILISATION COUNCIL, 
3 UPPER BELGRAVE STREET, LONDON, S.W.I 
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Practical help for architects and builders 
At the Coal Utilisation Council Training 
Centre in London, courses are held for 
builders’ staffs on the correct fixing of 


modern solid-fuel appliances. Similar 
Coal Utilisation Council courses are also 
arranged at many Technical Colleges. 


6.U.¢. Information Centres | 


Birmingham 

2 Burlington Passage, New Street 
(Midland 5133) 

Bristol 


5 Broad Quay, City Centre 
(Bristol 21227) 


Cambridge 

24 St. Andrew’s St.(Cambridge 55274) 
Cardiff 

9 Castle Street (Cardiff 28266) 


Glasgow 

341 Bath Street, C.2 (Douglas 8294) | 

Leeds | 

99 Albion Street (Leeds 3-4371/2) 

London 

we Building Centre, 26 Store Street, 
W.C.1 (Museum 5400) 

Manchester 

257 Deansgate (Blackfriars 2852) 

Newcastle upon Tyne 

18 Saville Row (Newcastle 21666) 

Nottingham 

4 and 6 St. Peter’s Gate 

(Nottingham 47000) 


Important C.U.C. Publications 


** List of Recommended Domestic 
Solid-Fuel Appliances ”’ 

** Warmer Homes with Solid Fuel ”’ 
**Make your House Cosier in Winter’’ 
(Insulation booklet) 

**Fuel Stores for Houses and Flats’’ 
**Architectural Design Data’’ (Fuel 
handling & storage for larger buildings) 
A complimentary copy of any of the 
fin above will be sent on request. 
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A British Investment in Britain 


IN HIS encouraging speech (10 De- 
cember 1954) on the New Towns Bill 
to increase the authorized advances 
for building the fourteen new towns 
from £150 million to £250 million, 
Mr W. F. Deedes, Parliamentary 
Secretary, MHLG, said that he was 
satisfied that, from now on, the in- 
vestment in new towns will show an 
increasing return. Mr G. S. Lindgren, 
a former Parliamentary Secretary, 
supporting the Bill (as every other 
speaker did), expressed pride in ‘‘a 
most distinguished and _ inspiring 
feature of the British housing and 
planning programme . . . which has 
earned the admiration of other coun- 
tries.” He added: “We can perhaps 
even boast by saying it is the most ad- 
vanced in the world.” 

So far no nation, so far as we know, 
is deliberately building planned in- 
dustrial towns as part of a set policy 
for checking the excesses of metro- 


politanism. But here and there new 
towns are being built, for one pur- 
pose or another, by national and 
private agencies; and it would be sur- 
prising if some of these were not 
superior in some respects, if less im- 
pressive in others. 

In any case comparisons are stimu- 
lating, and we are glad to have in 
this issue descriptions of new towns 
and projects having something of a 
new town character in the USA, the 
Netherlands, Yugoslavia, Malaya, 
and the Gold Coast. These are only a 
few of the places where comparable 
developments are taking place; and 
we hope to publish in the near future 
authoritative articles on (among 
others) the aluminium town of Kiti- 
mat (Canada), the gold-mining town 
of Welkom (South Africa), an oil 
township in Borneo, and the new 
town of Wesel (Germany) replacing 
an old one destroyed in the war. 








The building of a town resembles 
that of a railway or a hydro-electric 
scheme in that it is some years before 
revenues overtake interest charges. 
Interest during construction, so far 
as it is part of the inevitable cost, 
could properly be charged to capital. 
In fact under the accounting system 
adopted only part of the interest is so 
charged. A national enterprise differs 
from a private one in that initial losses 
can be borne out of taxes, and treated 
as expenditure on which a return 
need not ultimately be paid. But it is 
useful! to apply the commercial test, 
and we believe that in a compara- 
tively short period of years the new 
towns will be able to stand up to it. 

Mr Deedes made a significant 
reference to the fact that corporations 
can benefit by a greater share ‘in 
remunerative classes of development, 
such as town centres and so on’’, Our 
note in Planning Commentary (page 
35) isa reminder of the big values that 
come with population. It is most de- 
sirable to attract risk-taking private 
capital to the new towns and let it 
recoup its rewards. There is great 
scope for this in industry and trading. 
But it does not make sense for a cor- 
poration to do all the costly ground- 
work and then let other agencies pick 
out for investment the one highly 
profitable type of buildings—shops 
and commercial premises. In the 
USA the big estate developers, while 
they sell houses, nowadays hang on 
to the shops, letting them to traders 
at rents based on a percentage of 
turnover—a method fair to both 
parties of adjusting rents to an un- 
predictable rate of town growth. 

In these pages we have, with rare 
exceptions, refrained from criticizing 
details in individual new towns. Every 
one of them is so superior in certain 
major respects to the practicable al- 
ternatives—suburban housing (likely 
to have the same defects in detail) and 
high-density housing in city centres 
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(having scarcely any merits except 
that it keeps the weather out)—that 
we have preferred to defend them 
against those who have no grip on 
fundamental development problems. 

It is, however, a very sad fact that 
the new towns have in the last year or 
two had to yield to the pressure for 
higher densities and lower floor- 
areas than have been hitherto ac- 
cepted as just decent. Because we be- 
lieve that this tendency is seriously 
depreciating British housing and 
planning (not only in the new towns) 
we have given attention to the fallacy 
about the loss of farmland to which it 
is largely due. (Not at all because we 


are indifferent to the careless use of 


good land.) If local authorities and 
new town corporations took a public 
stand against this cutting of standards 
we do not think any Government 
could, under present economic con- 
ditions, insist on pursuing it. But 
much harm has already been done. 
The rate of house-building is now 
as speedy as is desirable, and it is most 
gratifying that, in spite of all the diffi- 
culties of synchronization, industry 
has come in fast enough to employ the 
new population. There still seems 


doubt as to whether the Board of 


Trade’s policy pays as much atten- 
tion to dispersal as it should. Office 
businesses are not yet flowing much 
to the new towns. Hemel Hempstead 
has a very persuasive pamphlet saying 
why it would be to their advantage to 
do so; and the traffic and redevelop- 
ment situations in the big cities are 
clamorous as to the public advan- 
tage. 

Few of the towns can yet be at all 
happy as to their provision of social, 
recreational, and cultural facilities. It 
is their one really serious shortcoming, 
and it is good news that grants for 
playing fields and community centres 
are to be resumed, and that develop- 
ment corporations are, by the minis- 
terial speeches in the recent debate, 
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encouraged also to do more in this 
direction. 

A question now coming into the 
middle distance is that of the ultimate 
ownership and administration of the 
new town estates. Should they be 
handed over lock, stock, and barrel to 
the local authority ? Or should there 
be national or regional trusts to hold 
the land and buildings ? Assumptions 
are being made about this; but it 
needs full discussion before decisions 
are made. 

It is also time that the siting and 
organization of further new towns 
should be considered. It took three or 


- 


/ 


four years for the present towns to get 
going after designation; and already 
the great cities are faced with the 
problems of even higher densities un- 
less dispersal can be speeded up. And 
some of the corporation staffs will 
soon be in sight of working themselves 
out of their jobs. The Town Develop- 
ment Act will, we hope, form a useful 
supplement to new towns. But it seems 
extremely unlikely that in scale it can 
meet the whole situation. We shall 
need a number of further new towns 
as well as the country towns expan- 
sions. And now is the time to decide 
where they shall be. 


Changes in Land Use, 19 38-53 


We reprint the table in our December issue (p. 609) with the corrections 
resulting from the new official estimate of the forestry area for 1938 (Ann. 
Abstr. Statistics, 1954). The Forestry Commission have since also given us a 
revised estimate for 1943 of 3,564 (000 acres), which they say should be 
treated with reserve. ‘These corrections alter two of the figures on page 608 of 
our article; in the ten years 1943-53 forests increased by 27,300 acres a year, 
and the total crops, grass, grazings and forests (GB) by 22,900 acres a year. In 
England and Wales alone the estimated increase of forests from 1943 to 1953 
was 16,200 acres a year, making the overall increase 8,800 acres a year. The 
area of crops and grass (E & W) increased in this ten years by 21,700 acres a 
year, but rough grazings lost 29,100 acres a year. 


(Great Britain: 000 acres) 





1938 1943 1952 1953 Change 1938-53 
Arable 11,871 17,387 17,014 17,062 + 346,100 y a. 
Permanent Grass 17 aia 11,420 11,869 11,921 365, it 

Total: Crops and Grass 29, : 281 28,807 28 883 28,983 19, 800 va 
Rough Grazings 16,063 16,420 16,349 16,200 +9,100 ,, 
Total Agricultural 455344 455227 455232 45,183 -10,700 ,, 
Forests 3» soo 3,564 3, 793 3 837 +22,400 ,, 
48, 844 48,791 49,025 49,020 — 11,700 ¥ a. 

Population (’000) * 208 47,448 49 054 49» 207 + 200,000 p.a. 


Norers.—The total land area of Great Britain is PIS acres. During the 1939-45 war 
considerable areas of agricultural land were requisitioned for defence purposes, some of which 
have since been returned. 

During the fifty years before 1938 the area of crops and grass decreased by 3.4 million 
acres: most of this reduction was due to reversion to rough grazings or waste. (See G. D. Hall, 
Reconstruction and the Land.) Since 1938, some rough grazings have been graded-up, and there 
are changes year by year in both directions. 

It is not known how much of the increased area of forests comes from rough grazings and 
how much from waste land not in the agricultural returns. 
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NEW TOWNS IN 1954 


To supplement the statistical progress report on pages 31 to 34 


we publish brief summaries of some of the interesting develop- 
ments in the new towns during 1954. Prepared editorially from 
information supplied by the development corporations. 


Basildon 


The town has had a minor in- 
dustrial boom and the difficulty has 
been to build sufficient houses to keep 
pace with industrial expansion. Ford 
Motor Company has purchased ten 
acres of building land and the Mar- 
coni factory now employs 750 people. 
A church and a public house have 
been opened and work on the town 
centre, which will contain an under- 
cover traffic-free shopping area, will 
begin in the spring of 1955. A home 
for old people is being built. Playing 
fields are the eventual responsibility 
of Billericay UDC who have agreed 
to take over, lay out and maintain 
thirty-seven acres of recreation 
grounds and children’s playing fields. 
The corporation’s sewage treatment 
works should be in operation early in 


1955- 
Bracknell 


Some 3,000 new people have come 
to Bracknell and a community spirit 
is becoming more evident as they 
settle in their new homes. During 
1954 the social life of the town has 
greatly increased and provision of the 
necessary community buildings is 
under discussion. A new primary 
school is in use for the first completed 
neighbourhood. Six factories and a 
public house have been opened dur- 
ing the year. The town centre plan 
and the master plan have been sub- 
mitted to the Ministry. In the coming 
year projects to be completed include 
the first part of the sewage disposal 
works, eight new factories, playing 


fields and the first secondary modern 
school. Subject to Ministry approval a 
start will be made on the town centre, 
north of the existing High Street, 
which will include some seventy new 
shops. The establishment ofa medical 
centre is being discussed. 


Crawley 


Expansion of all services is keeping 
in step with development. In the 
town centre a pedestrian-way scheme 
of twenty-four shops has been com- 
pleted. Development of the core of the 
central shopping area will start in 
1955 and negotiations with multiple 
and other traders have taken place. 
Houses for sale are now being built to 
approved layouts. West Sussex CC 
has completed the first permanent 
community and youth centre. Work 
has started on a grammar school at 
Ifield. two public houses are nearly 
ready. Next year it is expected that 
twenty-two additional factories 
(853,000 sq. ft) will be completed em- 
ploying 3,100 people. A start will be 
made on a multi-storey college of 
further education, a health centre, 
and a number of church buildings. 


Harlow 

Early fears of a shortage of industry 
have been dispelled by highly satis- 
factory industrial expansion during 
1954. Work has started on the first 
stage of the town centre which will 
contain fifty shops, substantial office 
accommodation, the main post office, 
a public house, a café, and a hall, 
grouped round a market square. It is 
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A.O. K. Ware Lid. 


“The Twin Foxes” is the first public house in Monks Wood, Eedwell Neighbourhood, 
Stevenage. The second public house will shortly be opened. 
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Kennet Studio 


Semi-detached “‘linked’’ houses at Bracknell New Town. 





J. Boulton 


Middle income group houses and old persons’ bungalows in Newton Aycliffe. 
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expected that the first town centre 
shops will be opened by Christmas 
1955. The 5000th house was complet- 
ed in November 1954. Nuffield Pro- 
vincial Hospital Trust is to build and 
equip at a capital cost of £60,000 
three new permanent group practice 
centres with clinics attached. These 
are now under construction. 


Hatfield 


The rate of development has been 
somewhat restricted by slow progress 
in the construction of the Colne Val- 


industry is now being introduced; one 
new factory has been completed and 
nine are under construction. There is 
a need for a start on the town centre. 
Adult newcomers in Roe Green 
neighbourhood have formed the 
very active Cavendish Club which is 
preparing to move to a new hall in 
the spring of 1955, when the Roe 
Green neighbourhood centre will be 
opened. 


Welwyn Garden City 


Agreement on the population tar- 
get of 50,000 has been reached and 
development of public building in the 
town centre will now proceed. The 
first stage of Murphy Radio’s factory 
is nearing completion. The scheme of 
houses for sale has been extremely 
successful. In 1955 construction of a 
hospital to serve Welwyn Garden 
City and Hatfield will be started. 


Hemel Hempstead 


The first shops have been opened 
in the town centre and work has 
started on the Co-operative Store, 
Woolworth’s, Sainsbury’s, Boots, 
police station, and library. Chaulden 
and Warners End _ neighbourhoods 
have been occupied. Construction of 
a grammar school has begun. In 1955 
a new cinema will be built and work 
will begin on Gadebridge neighbour- 
hood. The Borough of Hemel Hemp- 


ley sewer, just completed. Diversity of 
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Wainwright 


Orchard Croft, Harlow, showing  three- 
storey four-bedroom terraced houses. 


stead will start slum clearance in the 
old town and will also provide major 


playing fields. 


Stevenage 


Social and recreational amenities 
are lagging behind population in- 
crease but approval has been ob- 
tained for the first new community 
centreatSheppall, andapproximately 
seven acres of new playing fields 
(Sheppalbury Park) have been pro- 
vided. The Great North Road bye- 
pass is still not approved though 
scheduled for 1947, and there is a 
consequent traffic problem in old 
Stevenage shopping centre and on the 
east-west access from residential to in- 
dustrial areas. ‘The corporation and 
Ministry have adopted the principle 
of pedestrian shopping in the town 
centre and 1955 should see the com- 
pletion of preliminary road and site 
works. Three or four neighbourhood 
shopping and sub-centres and an- 
other church should be ready in 1955. 
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Hatfield Development Corporation 


Houses built for sale at Roe Green, Hatfield. Architects: Lionel Brett and Kenneth 


Boyd. 


Three-bedroom terrace-houses at Basildon. 
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Crawley Development Corporation 


The new pedestrian street of twenty-five shops at Crawley links old Crawley High 
Street with the new central shopping area, building of which will commence in 1955. | 








G. L. Blake 
Community shops at Monks Wood, Bedwell Neighbourhood, Stevenage. 


The Ward Shopping Centre, Simparture Gate, Newton Aycliffe. 
J. Boulton 
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Corby 


The first factory was opened in 
February and four new factories are 
now in production, employing some 
300 persons, mainly female. Twenty- 
eight shops are trading in the Market 
Square, which Mr Harold Macmillan 
opened on 23 July. During 1955 three 
more factories are to be built. ‘Town 
centre buildings to be started include 
a technical college and Territorial 
Association Headquarters to com- 
plete enclosure of the market square. 


Cwmbran 


In two neighbourhood units, Oak- 
field and Pontnewydd, unit centre 
shops have been opened and are do- 
ing a thriving trade. Industry is 
steadily expanding and in February a 
new foundry with full modern equip- 
ment was opened by Field-Marshal 
Lord Montgomery. The first second- 
ary modern school for 600 pupils has 
been opened in the Oakfield neigh- 
bourhood. Work is in progress on two 
primary schools, and in 1955 a start 
will be made on the educational cam- 
pus to the east of Afon Llwyd. The 
year 1955 should see advanced pre- 
paration for the town centre well 
under way and the corporation is 
confident that its machinery is now 
really in gear and can attain the tar- 
get of 700 to 800 houses during 1955. 


East Kilbride 


The Sunbeam Electric Limited of 
America have commenced site opera- 
tions on the first stage of a new factory 
project which it is anticipated will 
occupy a twenty-nine acre site on 
completion of the final stage. It is 
hoped that additional industry will 
shortly see the opening up of the third 
industrial area (College Milton) to 
the west of the built up area. In 1955 
a start will be made on the town 
centre roads and services, and on a 
cinema and licensed hotel. Work 
will also begin on the Murray neigh- 


13 
bourhood centre group, comprising 


shops, workshops, maisonettes, and 
single persons’ flats. 


Glenrothes 


The corporation’s building pro- 
gramme has, to some extent, been 
retarded due, it is said, to lack of 
policy decisions at Government level 
relating to the direction of future de- 
velopment and the acquisition of land 
for such development. The second 
shopping centre has been completed 
and a start will be made on the town 
centre in 1955. 


Newton Aycliffe 


Approval for the town centre plan 
has been obtained from the Ministry 
and preliminary site development 
works have started. A large assembly 
hall has been added to the com- 
munity centre. The parish church 
will be completed in June 1955 and 
the second public house, ““The Oak 
Tree’, in April. Early in the new year 
the main road from the town to the 
trading estate will be completed. 
Work will commence on thirty-eight 
shops in the town centre in the spring. 


Peterlee 


The first factory (70,000 sq. ft) for 
Messrs Jeremiah Ambler has opened 
and a factory for Messrs Alexander 
will be completed during 1955. Ap- 
proval has been received for the town 
centre plan, which will accommo- 
date 110 shops in addition to a de- 
partmental store, and negotiations 
are now taking place. Durham CC’s 
technical college is in construction 
and the first stage of the fire station is 
complete. Shopping development in 
the town centre, road works and 
building operations on two churches 
(Church of England and Methodist) 
will begin in 1955. Health centre de- 
tails are now being discussed by Dur- 
ham CC, the Health Executive and 
the development corporation. 
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THE NEW TOWNS’ INDUSTRIAL BOOM 


The new towns’ industrial success is established but the author 
considers that a nationally sponsored scheme 1s now necessary to 
accelerate the decentralization of offices and small firms from the 
London area. Care must also be taken to ensure that the new towns 


do not exceed their planned size. 


FTER A period of uncertainty, 
A the new towns in the London 
region are now experiencing 
an industrial boom. Over 120 factor- 
ies have so far been built in these eight 
new towns since the war, and about 
seventy-five are currently under con- 
struction. Most of the development 
corporations report that industry is 
now rapidly expanding and can be 
counted on to supply sufficient jobs 
for the large influx of new residents 
during the next year. 

The first essential of a new town is 
to have adequate local employment, 
and industry must necessarily provide 
its economic base. All the eight new 
towns are within thirty-two miles of 
Piccadilly. If their residents had 
simply been drawn (as was originally 
proposed) from the housing lists of 
local authorities in the London area, 
some of the towns might have turned 
into distant suburbs. Equally a fac- 
tory takes perhaps two years to 
materialize, whereas a house can be 
run up in six months. These facts have 
led the development corporations to 
put prime emphasis upon attracting 
suitable industries in advance of resi- 
dential development. 


Problems of Industrial Transfer 


The corporations have had to face 
some difficult problems. In the first 
place, it is essential to the purpose of 
the towns (which is the relief of con- 
gestion in the metropolis) that the 
only firms admitted shall be ones 
moving from London. In a minority 


by PETER SELF 


of cases a branch of a London firm 
has been admitted to a new town, but 
this arrangement is only really justi- 
fied if (as sometimes happens) this 
step is preliminary to the transfer of 
the entire firm or if the development 
would otherwise have had to be 
allowed in London itself. Secondly, a 
firm quitting London for a new town 
has to show the Board of Trade why 
it cannot reasonably transfer to a de- 
velopment area, which is always the 
Board’s first preference. 

Thus the new towns have a re- 
stricted range of firms to draw on. 
Moreover they cannot, nor should 
they, subsidize industrialists along 
the lines followed in development 
areas. On the contrary, they rely on 
profits from industrial and com- 
mercial development to cover the 
general expenses of town develop- 
ment. But they can offer some force- 
ful inducements. The corporations 
have laid out industrial estates, pro- 
vided all necessary utilities, built 
standard factories to order, and 
offered a house for immediate occu- 
pation to every employee of incoming 
firms. These tactics have proved 
highly successful. 


Incentives to Move 


Industrialists move to new towns 
mainly because of dissatisfaction with 
cramped premises and labour diffi- 
culties in London. Generally they 
have been well satisfied, and some- 
times surprised, by the results of the 
move. In the new towns there is less 
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absenteeism and better health among 
the workers. (The latter point has 
drawn the favourable attention of the 
Medical Officer of Health for West 
Sussex). There is a greater willing- 
ness to work overtime because factory 
conditions are pleasanter and jour- 
neys home are short. The result in 
most cases is a notable increase in 
productivity. Several of the thirty 
firms in Crawley have already pros- 
pered sufficiently to undertake the ex- 
tension of their premises. 


Reactions of New Residents 


The great majority of employees 
have accompanied their firms to the 
new towns. The proportion is often 
80 or go per cent. Young married 
workers are naturally attracted by 
the modern houses, factories, and 
schools. The main grumbles have 
been about social facilities and high 
rents. (High, that is, by comparison 
with many rent-controlled properties, 
but low in relation to the actual cost of 
the houses.) Neither of the drawbacks 
is the fault of the development cor- 
porations or of the new towns as such; 
and as council rents elsewhere are 
rising and social facilities improving 
in the new towns, less is being heard 
about them. 
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In any event hardly any families 
have returned to London from the 
new towns, in marked contrast with 
the rapid turnover of tenants upon 
LCC out-county estates. It is because 
nearly all new town residents work 
locally that their life is much fuller 
and more satisfactory despite the lag 
in social facilities. 


Effect on London Housing List 


The result amply justifies the 
priority given to industry by the de- 
velopment corporations, although it 
may mean that only a minority of new 
town residents were previously on the 
lists of London housing authorities. 
(This for instance is the case at Brack- 
nell.) The London authorities are 
understandably disappointed. But 
employees moving with their firm toa 
new town, whether or not they were 
on the list of some housing authority, 
release accommodation for the use of 
other Londoners. 

So long as the new towns are effec- 
tively reducing the quantum of em- 
ployment in London (which is the 
vital point to watch), they are auto- 
matically easing the problems of 
London housing authorities and re- 
ducing congestion in the capital. 


One of a selection of standard design factories available to incoming industries at Stevenage 
New Town. 


Stevenage Development Corporation 
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What Sort of Industry? 

Ideally a new town needs a wide 
variety of industries and individual 
firms, none of which should Le large 
employers. It would also prefer firms 
which invest a fair amount of capital 
in the town and which are reasonably 
reliable during a trade recession. 
Finally, the social balance of the com- 
munity is helped if the firms employ a 
good proportion of managerial or re- 
search staff. 

Fortunately the kind of firms mov- 
ing to the new towns satisfy these 
desiderata fairly well. The industries 
which most favour the new towns are 
light and electrical engineering, food 
and drink, printing and publishing, 
and miscellaneous consumer goods. 
Typically these are the sort of in- 
dustries which before the war were 
spreading along the Western Avenue 
and the immediate environs of Lon- 
don, and in the absence of planning 
control would be doing so again. An- 
other interesting point is the tendency 
of industry to move outward from 
central London along geographical 
sectors. The new towns are getting 
a high quota of expanding, modern 
industries, while in addition it is the 
more progressive firms which are 
most inclined (and best able) to make 
the move. 

The typical new town firm is 
medium-sized, adequately capital- 
ized, pays wages somewhat above the 
national average, and employs a high 
proportion of white-collar workers in 
research or administration. The re- 
sult is to improve social balance in the 
town and to assist workers (most of 
whom have young families) to afford 
the rents of their improved accom- 
modation. Moreover the emphasis on 
modern industries, premises, and 
methods fosters an exhilarating spirit 
in the town. 

Some towns, Basildon, for instance, 
have experienced a certain lack of 
diversity in their industry. The recent 
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decision of Ford’s to build a factory 
at Basildon (which may eventually 
employ a large number) is a big con- 
tribution to local employment but 
hardly solves the problem. The 
majority of new town firms are de- 
scribed as ‘‘engineering’’—a phrase 
which of course covers a broad and 
diverse group of industries. But it re- 
mains true that many important 
London industries are not well repre- 
sented in the new towns. 

From a London standpoint, the 
problem is to shift out more of the 
numerous small firms which at pres- 
ent occupy unsatisfactory premises in 
congested areas. Such firms often de- 
pend greatly on personal contacts and 
have little liquidity (for these reasons 
it is probably necessary to subsidize 
their move on a group basis). Another 
difficulty is that some industries (such 
as clothing) depend upon unskilled 
female labour which is scarce in the 
new towns. 

From the new towns’ viewpoint the 
lower-paid and less stable industries 
are not necessarily welcome. Yet it 
would obviously be wrong if (to put 
it crudely) the cream of industry 
moved to the new towns while the 
dregs stayed in London. Again if 
firms which move to a new town pros- 
per and expand, that is excellent from 
the town’s standpoint, but it is less 
satisfactory for relieving congestion in 
the capital than further transfers of 
firms. 


Reoccupation: the Problem Remains 


The reoccupation of vacated in- 
dustrial premises is another headache 
to metropolitan planners. In fact 
there is now evidence that a consider- 
able proportion of such premises do 
pass out of industrial use through be- 
ing pulled down or converted into 
warehouses and even residences, yet 
the problem has not been solved. 

Any contradictions between the 
needs of London and of the new towns 
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Jack Scheerboom 


A standard factory in the industrial area of Bracknell New Town. 


are not fundamental, since their de- 
velopment is an obvious boon to both 
parties. The point is simply that the 
next and vital phase of development 
needs to be guided by both “new 
town”’ and ‘“‘metropolitan” consider- 
ations. 
Next Steps Forward 

The new towns’ industrial success 
to date is undeniable. But this victory 
is far from complete. The towns have 
grown rapidly only in the last two 
years; they will continue to boom for 
another eight to ten years (by which 
time they will be substantially com- 
plete) and in each of these years new 
employment has to be provided to 
meet a total annual intake of perhaps 
30,000 citizens. This is not the whole 
story since during this period it is also 
essential that the Town Development 
Act should ke put into operation. 
Thus expanded towns will be com- 
peting with new towns for such in- 
dustry from London as is available. 


A Combined Operation 

This situation calls for three lines of 
action. The first necessary step is to 
accelerate and broaden the decen- 
tralization of employment (of offices 
as well as industries) from the London 


area. Experience since the war has 
shown most hearteningly that such a 
policy is both practicable and pays 
handsome dividends. But it raises 
issues of national scope beyond the 
competence of the LCC and local 
authorities. It is necessary that the 
Board of Trade should tighten its con- 
trol over industrial extensions in the 
London area and view more favour- 
ably transfers to both new and ex- 
panded towns. 

Secondly, some regional scheme 
(sponsored by the Government) should be 
drawn up for assisting the dispersal 
of industry, together with some assist- 
ance for the financially weaker firms. 
The fact that a few clothing and furni- 
ture firms have recently been persuad- 
ed to move to new towns is an en- 
couraging pointer to what might be 
achieved. 

Third, a fund should be established 
to facilitate the purchase of vacated 
industrial premises. The third meas- 
ure is not (in my view) as vital as the 
others. The funds required to make 
effective progress need not be exorbit- 
ant (especially when account is taken 
of the savings in flat subsidies), but it 
is unreasonable as well as impractic- 
able to put the cost on the LCC. More- 
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over only the Government could en- 
list the co-operation (official and un- 
official) to make the scheme work. To 
get a “favourable atmosphere”’ is in 
fact half the battle and it is surely 
reasonable to ask Ministers to help to 
create it. 


Flow and Selection of Industries 


Several of the new towns have al- 
ready a long-term industrial pro- 
gramme lined up. Crawley, for in- 
stance, has made arrangements for 
industrial development which will be 
spread over several years and will 
bring total employment in Crawley 
industries up to 10,000. Since the 
town’s eventual size is to be 50,000 its 
economic future seems already as- 
sured. A town in this position can to 
some extent take it$pick of prospective 
industries. All the new towns (as has 
been said) have planned ahead in- 
dustrially to some extent, but not all 
can be certain that the flow of in- 
dustry will be prompt and adequate. 

This raises two final points. New 
towns ought neither to be unselective 
nor yet too selective over the firms 
which they welcome. Every new 
town should try to have a stable in- 
dustrial base; for instance, to attract 
firms who will invest in the town’s 
prosperity by building their own 


John Laing 
The new factory for Murphy Radio now under construction at Welwyn Garden City 


premises. But it should also accept a 
quota of the financially weaker and 
less stable industries. If such firms are 
to have a chance to prosper their 
needs will have to be studied by the 
corporations as well as taken account 
of in the national sponsoring scheme 
that has already been mentioned. 


Tapering-off to Completion 


Secondly there is a slight danger 
that in some new towns the chain of 
industrial growth will get out of con- 
trol. This would be of course a tribute 
to the towns’ success. The corpora- 
tions can control the rate of industrial 
development until they are wound 
up. But, in a prosperous town, in- 
dustry begets industry, successful 
firms expand, and the flow cannot 
suddenly be switched off. It would be 
a mistake to create large new indus- 
trial agglomerations in the London 
region. It therefore seems desirable to 
taper off industrial transfers to a new 
town well before it reaches its 
“planned size’’, especially if the in- 
dustry already there is flourishing, 
and seek to direct firms to other ex- 
panding towns. 

These cautionary points in no way 
derogate from the industrial success 
of the new towns, which is among 
their most satisfactory features. 
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HARLOW’S FOREST RANGERS 


Children in this new town are helping to protect its amenities. 


O THE visitor or to the new resi- 
dent, the first impression of Har- 
low is a study in contrasts. On 
the one hand there is the compact 
urban quality of its building, on the 
other the overall impression that the 
town is set among trees. This contrast 
is no accident. It was the deliberate 
intention of Frederick Gibberd’s 
master plan to accept and exploit 
the challenge presented by a finely 
wooded and undulating site. The full 
realization of the plan depends on the 
preservation of the trees, woodlands, 
streams, valleys and hedges in which 
the site abounds. Not only will farm- 
ing continue in the surrounding green 
belt but it will come right into the 
town in two broad agricultural 
wedges. In addition to some 50,000 
trees which are being preserved, 
nearly 100,000 new saplings and 
shrubs have been planted already. 
From the outset the Harlow Develop- 
ment Corporation realized that means 
would have to be found for preserving 
and protecting all these natural 
amenities. 


Children as Allies of Planners 


It was clear that the problem would 
be formidable, for already over 2,000 
children of school age have come to 
Harlow from London and eventually 
there will be more than 20,000 child- 
ren of this age, most of them un- 
familiar with the ways of the country- 
side and the preservation of green 
and growing things. Faced with this 
problem it was decided that the best 
means of preserving the amenities of 
the town would be to enrol the child- 
ren as allies. 

The birth of the idea can be traced 


by L. E. WHITE 


back to the first ‘“‘adventure”’ play- 
ground in Harlow, in the manage- 
ment of which the children’s com- 
mittee has played a substantial part. 
It was felt that this scheme could be 
broadened into a new organization to 
cover the whole town and the idea 
of the “Park and Forest Rangers” 
was born. 


HARLOW NEW TOWN 


PARK AND FOREST RANGERS 








The certificate of membership. 


Publication of a Country Code 


Children in the Harlow schools 
wrote their own Country Code with 
easily remembered slogans—‘“Trees 
are to enjoy, not to destroy,” “Birds’ 
eggs are best in the nest,”’ “Look out, 
keep fires out’”—which were illus- 
trated in cartoon form so that even 
the youngest children could under- 
stand. This was published as a book- 
let Out of Doors, which through the 
co-operation of the education au- 
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thority and teachers is issued to every 
school child living in the town. 

The booklet is not confined to 
“don’ts” but lists over a dozen play- 
grounds, playing fields, and wood- 
lands where children are encouraged 
to play and suggests that they can 
help by forming their own commit- 
tees for running some of the new play- 
grounds to be provided. 

Each booklet contains an applica- 
tion and promise form, on which the 
children “promise as young citizens 
of Harlow to protect the woods, trees 
and green places and the birds and 
animals in them from all who would 
thoughtlessly harm or destroy them’’. 
Those making this promise pay a 
membership fee of 3d. and receive a 
buttonhole badge and an attractive 
certificate embodying the corpora- 
tion’s coat of arms and the Ranger’s 
promise. 


The Children’s Response 
The response was overwhelming. 
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So keen were the children that some 
even paid their subscription in ad- 
vance before the scheme was launch- 
ed. Applications from every one of the 
thirteen schools, both new and old in 
the designated area, continue to come 
in. In September W. Eric Adams, 
general manager of the corporation, 
presented a certificate of membership 
to the two thousandth Ranger. The 
number today stands at nearly 
2,500. 

This unexpected response has creat- 
ed its own problems. It has been clear 
from the outset that a mere “paper” 
membership was not enough. Some- 
thing would have to be done to break 
the organization down into smaller 
groups taking into account the differ- 
ing needs of the wide age range of the 
children. 

It was also obvious that to get the 
full benefits from the scheme an in- 
tensive follow-up campaign would 
be necessary and the projected pro- 
gramme of activities now includes 


Preservation of the trees is vitally necessary as many Harlow playgrounds are sited on the 
edge of woods. 





Harlow Development Corporation 
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film shows and lectures, expeditions, 
farm visits, nature walks and tree 
planting. A fortnightly column is run 
in a local newspaper with compe- 
titions for and contributions from the 
children. 

One justifiable criticism of the 
scheme is that it has been, perhaps, 
too easy for children to join. ‘To over- 
come this difficulty proficiency tests 
based on woodcraft and nature lore 
are now being devised. 


Help by Education Authorities 


Although the initiative for launch- 
ing the organization came from the 
development corporation it would 
have been quite impossible to carry 
out a project of this nature without the 
co-operation of the education au- 
thority and the active response of head 
teachers and members of their staffs. 
Tribute must also be paid to the Har- 
low Field Club for its active support. 

Now the time is ripe for the Park 
and Forest Rangers to become a com- 
pletely independent organization and 
already the first steps to this end 
have been taken. An adult commit- 
tee, comprising representatives of the 
Field Club, school teachers and the 
corporation, has been set up. In the 
meantime a special sub-committee of 
the Field Club under the chairman- 
ship of the distinguished naturalist, 
Peter Scott (who is also fresident of 
the Park and Forest Rangers), has 
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been considering the setting up of a 
children’s nature centre in the town. 
Many difficulties have still to be over- 
come but prospects are hopeful since 
the corporation has offered an excel- 
lent woodland site. 


The Idea Spreads 


So far Harlow’s record for the 
preservation of its amenities has been 
commendable. Of course, there are 
occasional lapses and the best meth- 
ods of dealing with offenders have yet 
to be decided. There is little doubt 
however that a generation is growing 
up keenly aware of the natural beauty 
which is being preserved and created 
in the town, and therein lies the 
greatest hope for the future. 

Vandalism and thoughtlessness by 
children and others is a serious prob- 
lem in many towns and housing areas 
today. This scheme, although ideally 
applicable where town and country 
meet, has important implications for 
many authorities. It is not surprising 
therefore that the idea is creating 
widespread interest. Requests for in- 
formation have been received from 
other new towns, local authorities, 
the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
National Farmers’ Union, the Na- 
tional Parks Commission, and other 
bodies concerned with the care and 
protection of the countryside. In- 
quiries have even been received from 
America and the colonies. 





Some special issues: 


Some recent articles: 


In future issues: 


Country Planning by C. S. Orwin. 
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January 1954. Progress of the New Towns. 
August 1954. Country Towns and the Town Development Act. 
September 1954. Edinburgh Congress number. 


The Reform of Local Government by W. A. Robson (December 1954). 
Housing Density in England by F. J. Osborn (December 1954). 
Objections to National Parks by Gerald Haythornthwaite (November 1954). 


The Pattern of Development Plans by Dame Evelyn Sharp. 


Reconstruction of Wesel by Irmgard Koeppe. 
Something of Windmills by J. D. U. Ward. 
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OLD TEMPLES AND NEW TOWNS 


From a broadcast on home affairs in the Home Service of the BBC 


on 29 September 1954. 


OU’VE SCARCELY been able to 

) open a paper this past week 

without reading something 
about the Roman temple they’ve dug 
up in the City of London. They found 
it while bull-dozing for the founda- 
tions of a fourteen-storey office build- 
ing, probably the highest in London. 
This office block was delayed for a 
long time while they argued about 
whether such a high building was a 
good thing in the City. And now it’s 
delayed again because of this Roman 
temple they’ve found underneath it. 
The latest news is that Lloyds have 
been asked to issue an insurance policy 
to protect building-owners against 
the “‘danger” of finding Roman re- 
mains. 

The public’s reaction has been very 
interesting: long queues of people 
every evening wanting to see the 
temple—thousands and thousands of 
them. A lot of people had to be turned 
away. These sightseers weren’t anti- 
quarians or any kind of experts: they 
were thrilled—as I confess I was——by 
the sudden discovery in the middle of 
modern London, with all its hurry 
and scurry and amid the roar of its 
traffic, of a building where men met 
and worshipped 1800 years ago. 

A lot of letters have been written to 
the papers about it. Many of the 
writers want the temple preserved. 
They think it would be a dreadful 
thing to destroy this relic of an ancient 
civilization. Others take a different 
view. They make no bones about it. 
“We live in 1954,” they say, ‘‘and 


badly want new buildings. There are 
plenty of Roman ruins in Britain 
already. For goodness sake let the 
builders get on with their job.” 





by JOHN WATSON 


The Price of Space 

Personally, I incline to the first 
view—but then I have always liked 
old things, and particularly old build- 
ings. But one thing I am clear about. 
If we want this temple preserved, say 
by arching over it—and they say it 
will be an expensive job—then you 
and I, as taxpayers, must be ready to 
foot the bill. At least one man who 
wrote to the papers seemed to think 
that the owners of the land should be 
made to pay all or most of the cost. 
That of course is nonsense. 

Too often I am afraid we are apt to 
demand all sorts of lovely things, 
without first asking ourselves that all- 
important question: ‘““Who’s going to 
pay ?” During the war a large part of 
the City was destroyed by bombs— 
something like 220 acres of densely 
developed streets. And when the war 
ended many people urged that a lot of 
it, especially around St Paul’s should 
be left as open space. But they didn’t 
consider who was going to pay for it. 
Nearly all that land is owned by 
private people—some of them quite 
small people—who’ve been waiting 
for years to put their buildings back. 

Now I am all for open space when 
replanning cities; and I am glad to 
hear that there’s going to be an open 
precinct around the cathedral. But 
it’s only right, if you take private 
people’s land for open space, to com- 
pensate them in full. And land in the 
City of London is very expensive. The 
City Corporation have been buying 
up blitzed land at prices ranging from 
20s. to £20 a square foot, and £20 
a square foot is getting on for a mil- 
lion pounds an acre. And that’s no- 
thing to the record prices whichtland 
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John Hadland 


Middle-class housing, Bennetts End, Hemel Hempstead. 


East Kilbride Development Corporation 
General view of the Murray Neighbourhood, East Kilbride, from the south-east. 
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made in the City before the war. Do 
you know that a narrow strip of land 
opposite the Bank of England was 
bought for £125 a square foot? 


Flats Bad for Children 


High land values mean _ high 
buildings. Otherwise the buildings 
wouldn’t pay. And that is why in 
cities throughout the country the 
tendency nowadays is to build high 
blocks of flats rather than houses. It’s 
a pity I think, and I read with inter- 
est last week about a conference in 
Edinburgh, where they had been dis- 
cussing this very question: “Houses or 
flats ?”’ 

Well, I know what I think about 
that. Flats are all right for old people 
—if they’ve got lifts—and for couples 
without children. But for large 
families I’m for houses all the time. If 
you’ve got children I believe a house 
and garden are better than any flat. 
You get so much more privacy, and 
when the kiddies are noisy you don’t 
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have to worry about all the things 
Mrs Blinkinhop is thinking—and 
probably saying, only you can’t hear 
her—in the flat beneath. Besides, 
young people need a garden to do all 
sorts of things they want to do—and 
ought to do—and can’t do indoors. 
When you are very young, like my 
small son Johnny, you go into the 
garden to make mud pies and such 
like. When you are older you grow 
things, and make things, and keep 
pets, and do outdoor jobs with Dad at 
the week-ends. All this is part of a 
child’s education, and you can’t do 
these things in flats. So for families 
with children I’m all against them. 


Distance from Jobs 

Well, what’s the answer? The 
answer, I think, is for people who live 
in cities to move further out, where 
land is cheaper and we can afford to 
spread. ““What?” I’ve heard people 
say, ‘“Move further out? I live far 
enough from my job already. What 


New shops with offices above at Stonehills, Welwyn Garden City, designed by Louis de 
Soissons and Partners. 





Photoflight Ground Services 
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Glenrothes Development Corporation 


The Carleton Primary School in Woodside Residential Precinct, Glenrothes. The 
school accommodates 650 pupils. Designed by Fife County Council architect. 









Turners (Photography) Ltd. 
The “Royal Arms” Public House and group of shops at Eden Hill, Peterlee. 


Photoflight 
Heronswood Road, Welwyn Garden City: three- and four-bedroom houses. 
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Turners (Photography) Ltd. 


Housing in Ennersdale Close, Peterlee. 





The County Studio, Northampton 
The Market Square, Corby, is to be completed in 1955. 





Harlow Development Corporation 


The Stow Shopping Centre at Harlow. 
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with the high fares on buses and trains 
I couldn’t possibly afford it.” 

True enough, but the solution—if 
there is a solution—is to be found in 
the new towns the papers are so full of 
nowadays. The idea behind the new 
town is not just to move the workers 
out, but to move their jobs out as well. 
There are eight new towns near 
London, and they are not designed as 
dormitories. They are places where 
people live and work, with the 
countryside close by. And in general 
no one can get a house in one of these 
new towns unless he works in one of 
its factories, or is in business there, 
and comes from London. The towns 
are government sponsored, and most 
of them when finished will have a 
population of about 60,000 people. 
That means rather more than 15,000 
houses. At Stevenage on the Great 
North Road, which is the new town I 
know best, they have built about 
2,400 houses up to date—all with 
gardens—and about 150 flats. And a 
number of big industries have moved 
to Stevenage in the last few years. 


Social Facilities in New Towns 


But here’s an important point: in 
building a new town you need more 
than just houses and factories and 
shops. You need community build- 
ings, for socials, clubs, classes and 
games and so on, so as to provide 
plenty of opportunity for people to 
get to know each other. People who 
move out from London, perhaps from 
a street they’ve lived in all their lives 
and where they know everybody, can 
be awfully lonely in a new town or on 
a new housing estate until they get to 
know their new neighbours. And for 
young people it’s extremely import- 
ant to provide accommodation for 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, Scouts and 
Guides, and the rest. 

In this matter I think the govern- 
ment are being foolish. They’ve cut 
down the grants available for build- 
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ings of this kind, and they’ve also 
withdrawn the grants we used to get 
for playing fields and recreation 
grounds. That kind of thing is false 
economy. It is preventing the new 
towns being as attractive as they 
might be and it could defeat their 
very purpose. Worse than that, to cut 
down on boys’ and girls’ clubs is an 
excellent way of fostering juvenile de- 
linquency, and everyone knows what 
a danger that is today. 

But our new towns are a very 
interesting experiment, not only to 
those who live in them, but to archi- 
tects and town planners all over the 
world. There’s a lot to be said for liv- 
ing close to your factory or workshop, 
yet within a stone’s throw of trees and 
green fields. And if one week-end 
when working in your garden you 
happen to dig up a Roman temple— 
don’t worry: it won’t cost anything 
if you want to keep it! 
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AN INTRODUCTION to the various factors re- 
lating to TREES IN TOWNS. How they grow; their 
behaviour; damage to structures; reaction to pol- 
luted atmosphere; planting and preservation under 
statute; trees and the law; trees and highways; selec- 
ted lists of trees—brief descriptions, numerous 
illustrations. 

IT ELUCIDATES some of the practical eon gal 
tions upon which all TREES IN TOWNS depend 
THIS REFERENCE BOOK WILL BE INVALU- 
ABLE for Estate Managers, Estate Agents, Builders, 
Contractors, Architects, Landscape Architects, Sur- 
veyors, Town Planners, Planning Authorities and 
others concerned with the planting of, development 
or sale of land, students for the appropriate Profes- 
sional Examinations and property owners having 
trees within or near their boundaries. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


“GIVEN A COUNTRY AND A PEOPLE... ” 


A brief report of the conference of the Town and Country Planning 
Association, at County Hall, London, on 18-19 November 1954. 


" HE PROBLEM we have to con- 
sider is this: Given a country 
and a people, find how the 
people may make the best of the coun- 
try and themselves.” These words 
were written many years ago by 
Robert Blatchford in his Merrie Eng- 
land, but they aptly describe the aims 
of our post-war planning legislation. 
How is this legislation working out in 
practice? Has it even begun to make 
a contribution to the realization of 
the great aim expressed in Blatch- 
ford’s words ? 

The two-day “Inquiry into Plan- 
ning”, organized by the TCPA and 
attended by over 500 delegates, 
showed that there have been achieve- 
ments. It also revealed real anxiety at 
some of the trends in official policy. 
The new Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, who opened the con- 
ference, dwelt naturally enough on 
the achievements, but managed at the 
same time to avoid complacency. 
“The Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947, the corner stone of post- 
war planning, forms the hub of your 
discussions. This Act is seven years 
old and. . . in terms of what we are all 
trying to do that is really a very short 
space of time indeed. There is so much 
to do quickly that there is a very 
natural tendency to think more about 
the problems ahead than the achieve- 
ments behind. I hope we shall not 
make too light of the achievements.” 

Amongst these achievements, Mr 
Deedes gave pride of place to the de- 
velopment plans, but he recognized 
that they were the means to an end. 
“The end . . . is the solution of this 
gigantic problem of congested cities 


and the problem arising from the 
magnetic pull of cities.” Another 
achievement was the new towns: “I 
want to pay a warm tribute to the 
work of the corporations and their 
staffs because what they have done 
by any standards, even American 
standards, is quite remarkable.” 


Development Plans 


The development plans, referred 
to by Mr Deedes, formed the subject 
of a paper read to the first session by 
Dame Evelyn Sharp, Deputy Sec- 
retary of the Ministry. 

Dame Evelyn said that 149 de- 
velopment plans had been submitted 
to the Minister, from 144 local plan- 
ning authorities. There were now 
only five plans to come in. 

There was a wide variation in the 
content of submitted plans, due in the 
main to the differing characteristics 
of the areas which they covered and 
the differing problems to be dealt 
with; but there had also, as was natur- 
al, been differences of approach. 
“Some have been bold and some have 
been wary ; some plans have been well 
thought out, some to be honest have 
not.” 

There had also been wide varia- 
tions in the reception by the general 
public. In a surprising number of 
cases there had been only a handful of 
objections, in Tynemouth none at all. 
In other cases there had been hun- 
dreds of objections, insome, thousands 
—Dorset, Essex, London, Middlesex, 
Wiltshire. There appeared, how- 
ever, to be little connection between 
the radical nature of the proposals in 
a plan and the number of objections it 
raises, 
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Dame Evelyn was frank about the 
problems of designation. On the one 
hand, an authority ought to tell the 
public what is in mind—‘‘and the 
public will complain bitterly if it is 
not done’’. On the other hand if an 
authority announced proposals be- 
fore they are firm or which are very 
far ahead, they may inflict unneces- 
sary hardship. ‘‘Whether designation 
—the advance announcement of in- 
tention to purchase—is really worth 
the disturbance it creates is a matter 
which needs further consideration.” 

Dame Evelyn mentioned that the 
development plans of nearly every 
county borough showed an intention 
to reduce the average net density. 
Authorities were being urged to plan 
their own housing on the outskirts of 
towns at a density around sixty habit- 
able rooms to the acre. ““Where den- 
sities proposed for new development 
have seemed extravagantly low the 
planning authority has usually been 
asked to reconsider their proposals. In 
many cases the plans have been 
amended by a reduction of the area 
allocated for residential purposes.” 

In the discussion which followed 
Mr C. Thornton-Kemsley, MP sug- 
gested that a life should be put on 
non-conforming industrial uses on 
the lines proposed by the Utthwatt 
Committee. 


Planning Inquiries 

The afternoon on the first day was 
devoted to a paper on “Planning In- 
quiries” by Mr J. W. R. Adams, 
planning officer for Kent. Mr Adams 
discussed the whole process from the 
lodging of the appeal, and not merely 
the proceedings at the public inquiry. 
This treatment enabled him to make 
a very important point, impressive as 
coming from a county planning 
officer. “‘Local planning authorities, 
and the district councils exercising 
delegated powers, could be more 
helpful at the decision stage to the 
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applicant and to the Minister, in 
cases likely to go to appeal. Various 
Ministers have urged the authorities 
to take the trouble to explain clearly 
and fully why they have felt it neces- 
sary to withhold their approval to a 
project, or to impose restrictive con- 
ditions. But this in my view is not 
enough. If an appeal is lodged, then 
in my opinion the whole case, in- 
cluding the grounds of appeal, should 
be carefully re-examined on behalf 
of the authority by responsible per- 
sons capable of considering the matter 
objectively.” 

This point was seized on by Mr 
A. E. Telling, who, in opening the 
discussion, suggested that many au- 
thorities had failed to carry out the 
Minister’s advice to give detailed 
reasons for their decisions; this re- 
sulted in unnecessary appeals. There 
was some interesting discussion on the 
desirability of calling the chairman 
or other representative of the plan- 
ning committee as a witness, as well 
as the technical officer. This sug- 
gestion horrified Colonel E. R. Pratt, 
chairman of the Norfolk CC planning 
committee, but Mr R. J. Roddis, 
town clerk of Eastleigh, said it was 
the practice of his authority and 
worked well. 

No one wanted planning appeals 
to be heard by courts of law, though 
Alderman W. E. Body went to the 
other extreme; he thought planning 
inquiries were a waste of time and 
“purely and simply a legal racket”’. 


Problems of Dispersal 


The second day was devoted to the 
problems of dispersal, new towns be- 
ing discussed in the morning and the 
expansion of country towns under the 
Town Development Act in the after- 
noon. 

Mr A. V. Williams, general man- 
ager of Aycliffe and Peterlee, in a 
paper on the new towns, underlined 
what the Parliamentary Secretary 
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had said about the remarkable 
achievements of the new town cor- 
porations. But he also mentioned 
some of the difficulties with which the 
corporations have been faced. The 
new towns, he said, were the residu- 
ary legatees of the capital investment 
programme with no allocation of 
funds in their own right. They were 
often obliged to provide services for 
which the local authorities were 
legally responsible, and they alone 


HOW THE NEW 


Our tables on pages 31—4 show the 
progress to the end of 1954. The fig- 
ures, based on information supplied 
to us by courtesy of the development 
corporations, have been compared 
with those in the possession of the 
MHLG. Though there are minor dis- 
crepancies, due perhaps to varying 
methods of ascertainment, we submit 
them as giving a pretty correct gener- 
al picture. Where they differ from 
those in our issue of January 1953, the 
later figures may be taken as the more 
reliable. 

Roundly, 13,300 houses were built 
in 1954, bringing the total of new 
houses to 38,300. The population 
grew by about 38,000, making the 
addition since designation about 
108,000 of the intended 490,750. That 
leaves 382,750 to come, which im- 
plies completion in an average of 
eight and a half years from now, 
though some towns look like reaching 
their target in six years and some may 
take ten or twelve. 

Floor-space in new factories rose in 
1954 by 1,560,000 sq. ft to 4,680,000 
sq. ft, with another 2,811,300 sq. 
ft in construction. The nineteen 
schools added brought the new 
schools to forty-nine, with 21,305 
places; forty-three more, with 20,492 
places, are in construction. New shops 
increased by 110 to 437—one for each 
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had to charge rents that reflected 
(apart from the statutory subsidies) 
the present capital cost of house con- 
struction. 

The new towns were not allowed— 
as speculative builders were—to erect 
small factories in advance of require- 
ments, and the Board of Trade had 
not appreciated to the full the need to 
co-relate the location of industry with 
the national policy for the develop- 


ment of towns. (continued on page 50) 


TOWNS GROW 


247 of the new population housed. 

The year’s capital expenditure of 
£354 million by the corporations 
brings the total to about £107 million. 
The Government now estimate the 
ultimate Exchequer expenditure at 
£300 to £325 million. 

It will be noted that our progress 
figures exceed those given ministeri- 
ally in the recent debate (11 Novem- 
ber 1954). Those were, however, for 
an earlier date, and some of them for 
the twelve towns in England and 
Wales only. 

In the official accounts to March 
1954 the year’s revenue deficiencies 
for the twelve towns in England and 
Wales were £234,000. Six would 
have shown a surplus had interest 
been charged to capital. Exchequer 
housingsubsidieswereabout £636,000 
for the year, equivalent to the cur- 
rent combined standard subsidies on 
17,860 houses. On that number of flats 
in cities Exchequer subsidies would 
have been from £940,000 to £1} 
million, plus ratesubsidies of £300,000 
to £400,000; a total of £1 -25 to£1-67 
million a year. Thus, as against the 
alternative of city flat-building, these 
twelve new towns were already saving 
the public in subsidies £600,000 to 
£1 million a year, or £380,000 to 
£800,000 a year even if revenue defi- 
ciencies are included. 
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PROGRESS OF NEW TOWNS 























N, Corporation Designated 
— Appointed Area (acres)' Population Shops 
| 
Original Proposed At No. of Ne 
31 Dec original cor 
1954 traders 31 I 
(approx.) 
(In brackety sq. ft 
Lonpon R1inG | 
Basildon Feb. 1949 7,834 25,000 80,000 = 31,000 294 | 2g (2 
‘ | 
Bracknell Oct. 1949 1,860 59142 25,000 8,403 85 jj10 ( 
Crawley Feb. 1947 6,000 10,000 50,000 =. 23,500 177, 177 (5 
Harlow May 1947 6,320 4,500 80,000 22,500 go | 59 (5 
Hatfield June 1948 2,340 8,500 25,000 12,500 104 | none 
Hemel Hempstead Mar. 1947 5,910 21,200 60,000 35,900 368 = 82 (6 
Stevenage Dec. 1946 6,100 7,000 60,000 17,000 140 ‘12 (I 
Welwyn June 1948 4,231 18,500 50,000 =. 23,000 5118 (: 
OTHERS f 
Corby May 1950 2,677 15,700 40,000 —. 21,000 107 | 63 (( 
Cwmbran Nov. 1949 3,160 12,000 35,000 16,000 155 14 
East Kilbride Aug. 1947 10,250° 2,300 45,000 11,000 40 ~— 19 ( 
Glenrothes Oct. 1948 5730 1,150 32,000° 5,850 3 | 19 ( 
Newton Aycliffe July 1947 887 60 10,000 6,061 none 18 ( 
Peterlee Mar. 1948 2,560 200 30,000 5,500 I 17 
Total 131,252 622,000 239,214 1,615 1437 ( 
* See also comments on page 30. 
NOTES 


1 In some cases the area includes part of a green belt, not to be built on. 
* Expenditure by local authorities and private persons on housing is not included. Nor is counf? cow 
5 Not including 6 temporary shops or additional premises in Old Stevenage. 
4 Plus one temporary school. 

5 Area to be built up is 2,500 acres. 
® Target population of present stage is 18,000. 


7 Now disused. 
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TOWNS TO DECEMBER 1954" 











Estimated Capital Expenditure® 
| Shops Schools by Development Corporation 
No. of New Shops No. before New Schools — Under con- Housing Total 
original completed designation completed struction since designation (inc. housing) 
traders 31 Dec. 1954 31 Dec. 1954 31 Dec. 1954] to 31 Dec. 1954 to 31 Dec. 1954 
nach sq.ft of floor area) (In brackets: number of school places) 4 if; 
204 | 29 (23,660) 6 (notavail- 2 (1,120) 2 (1,160) 4;343,000 7,636,000 
able) 
85 10 (7,050) 4 (1,260) I (560) 2 (1,160) 1,940,000 3,196,000 
177 | 77 (59,930) 11 (1,480) 8 (2,870) 6 (3,092) 10,000,000 15,000,000 
go | 59 (50,600) 5 (815) 5 (3,120) 3 (2,080) 9,950,000 18,140,000 
104 | none 4 (1,500) 4 (2,050) 1 (340) 2,050,000 2,770,000 
368 = 82 (60,960) It (3,520) 7 (2,320) 7 (2,540) 9,000,000 14,600,000 
140 ‘12 (13,500) 3  ~=(730) 5 (1,960)4 6 (2,080) 6,425,000 13,225,000 
51 18 (25,100) 5 (2,040) 5 (2,160) 1 (600) 2,920,000 7,000,000 
4 
107 63 (66,146) 7 (2,940) 3 (goo) 4 (1,550) 1,760,000 2,464,000 
155 14 (8,666) 6 (2,269) I (600) 4 (1,290) 2,539,025 4,169,287 
40 — 19 (11,900) I (400) 2 (1,300) 3 (2,410) 5,900,000 7,500,000 
3-19 (14,624) I (200)? 2 (945) 1 (1,000) 1,942,000 2,661,000 
none 18 (15,257) none 2 (840) 1 (450) 3,231,400 4,337,500 
I 17. (9,710) none 2 (560) 2 (740) 2,721,000 3,974,000 
615 437 (367,103) | 64 (17,154+) 49 (21,305) 43 (20,492) | 64,721,425 106,972,787 

















Source: Development Corporations. 


NOTES 


s coun? council expenditure on schools etc. or expenditure by private enterprise on factories, etc. 
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Trend of Housing Standards 


Figures given by the MHLG in 
a Parliamentary answer (Hansard 
23 November 1954, col. 1049-50) 
show that of 39,021 dwellings in 
tenders approved (LA’s and new 
towns) for the third quarter 1954, 
10,522 were flats, or 26-96 per cent. 
In the third quarter 1952, flats were 
18-89 per cent; third quarter 1953, 
21°95 per cent. About two-thirds of 
the houses and one-sixth of the flats 
have three or more bedrooms. The 
average house in these three periods 
had about 2:66 bedrooms; the aver- 
age flat 1-g bedrooms. 

It is a handicap to public judge- 
ment on the trend of standards that 
comparative figures are not available 
year by year for post-war housing. 
We are not told what proportion of 
the flats are three-storey walk-ups or 
multi-storey flats with lifts; what the 
respective average floor areas are by 
types and dates of building; nor how 
many dwellings draw subsidies in 
excess of the general standard. It is to 
be hoped that full information will be 
given on the promised resumption of 
the Ministry’s annual reports. 

By analysing the selective figures 
in the MHLG answer along with 
those in the Housing Return for E. & W. 
30 September 1954 (Cmd. 9295) we 
arrive at the following estimates, 
which we shall be glad to see cor- 
rected. 

Flats in LA schemes 1945-51 seem 
to have been about 12-1 per cent of 
dwellings; as against 26-6 per cent in 
the third quarter of 1954. Bedrooms 
per flat seem to have declined from 
an average of just over 2 to about 1-9; 
and per house from about 2-86 to 


2°66. In 1945-51 about five-sixths of 
houses had three or more bedrooms; 
in 1952-4, about two-thirds; thus the 
proportion with only one or two bed- 
rooms was doubled (rising from about 
16 to 33 per cent). The average num- 
ber of bedrooms in flats and houses 
together declined about 10 per cent 
(2-76 to 2-48). 

We do not think these calculations 
will prove far out, but they cannot be 
exact; among other reasons the 
Hansard figures include new towns 
and the Housing Return bedroom 
figures do not. Moreover, none of the 
figures say how many living rooms 
there are in these dwellings. 

We are not concerned to argue 
here whether the trend to fewer rooms 
is justified or not. But it does seem to 
us essential to know how many rooms 
and how much space we are getting in 
relation to the subsidies and rents ex- 
pended; and for this we need much 
fuller statistics. 


Values in a New Town 


The estate of Welwyn Garden City 
Ltd was acquired by the new town 
corporation in 1948-9. Its successor 
company, Howardsgate Trust Ltd, 
continued to hold certain leasehold 
properties and a number of businesses 
including Welwyn Stores. The claim 
for £770,000 under the T & CP Acts 
1947 and 1954 is expected to be 
paid shortly. And now the Trust an- 
nounces that all its interests are being 
sold to a financial and investment 
group, and the Trust is to be wound 
up. The sum of £1,700,000 is to be 
distributed to the shareholders. Add- 
ed to the £663,000 distributed on the 
liquidation of Welwyn Garden City 
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Ltd, the total cash they will have re- 
ceived is £2,363,000. The total 
original investments were £1,017,121. 
Making all allowances for the de- 
preciation of the £, this is an impres- 
sive demonstration of the values that 
can be created by the coming of a 
population of 23,000 into a new 
centre. Sir Ebenezer Howard and his 
co-founders intended that, after pay- 
ment of limited dividends to the 
public-spirited investors, surpluses 
would benefit the town or its inhabit- 
ants. That hope vanished with the 
reconstruction of Welwyn Garden 
City Ltd in 1934, when the original £1 
shares were reduced to as. A limit of 
future dividend could hardly be im- 
posed on holders who had had no 
dividends at all and had lost nine- 
tenths of their nominal capital. 
That town-building is a long-term 
investment, and can be a good one, is 
shown by the outcome; and the 
lesson should not be missed. By the 
working-out of events, some holders 
now get back 88s. for each 20s. in- 
vested. Even the unlucky ordinary 
shareholders will retrieve 8s. 6d. for 
each £1 share reduced to 2s. in 1934. 
It is a romance, an adventure story, 
or a tragi-comedy, according to the 
way you look at it. But the practical 
point to seize on is the vital import- 
ance, in large-scale development, of 
retaining the ownership of commer- 
cial buildings, as the New Towns 
Committee (1946) advised, leasing 
them at progressive occupation rents 
fairly related to the turnover due to 
the growth of population. This in fact 
is the master key to new town finance. 


Way Out of Smoke 


We are glad to note that a smoke- 
less zone is to be tried in Woolwich. 
Some cost must be incurred in in- 
stalling more efficient stoves; but it 
will be a cheaper way of rescuing a 
percentage of people from smoke than 
the comic method suggested by a wit- 
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ness at the Paddington inquiry. No 
doubt the people at the top ofa fifteen 
storey flat-tower may be au-dessus de la 
smog; but would the people in the 
lower storeys appreciate their func- 
tion as substratum layers for the 
fortunate few at the top? 


Fifth World-Planning Day 


The enthusiasm of Senor Eiras 
Garcia, Chief Planning Engineer of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, for the World Day 
of Town Planning, founded in 1934 by 
Senor Carlos Paolera of Buenos Aires 
deserves more encouragement than 
we in Great Britain have given it. The 
flags, badges and stamps issued by the 
municipality of Sao Paulo are taste- 
ful and striking and planners in Great 
Britain might well celebrate World 
Day on 8 November next year by 
using and displaying them. 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh has re- 
cently retired from the chairmanship 
of Lloyds Bank Ltd, remaining a 
director. It is appropriate to recall 
the part he has played during and 
since the war in the evolution of 
national planning ideas. By his chair- 
manship of the 1940 (National 
Planning) Committee and many 
motions and speeches in the House of 
Lords, he did a great deal towards the 
acceptance of the decongestion and 
dispersal policy, and has continued to 
exercise his influence in pressing for 
its effective operation. 


“Housing Density”: Bournville 


In F. J. Osborn’s article (Decem- 
ber) Bournville was classed historic- 
ally with factory villages built by in- 
dustrial firms for their employees. As 
most of our readers know, however, 
Bournville was in fact founded per- 
sonally by George Cadbury, was later 
handed over to the Bournville Trust, 
and is not limited to the Cadbury 
firm’s workers, 
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NEW TOWNS IN THE UNITED STATES 


An authoritative critical review of American achievements and pro- 


jects in the field of new town development by an eminent planning 
administrator and consultant, who is conscious of the vital dis- 
tinction between self-contained towns and dormitory settlements. 


HE CONSTRUCTION of new towns 
in the accepted British concept 
of the term is not proceeding 
with any rapidity in the United 
States. There are no federally spon- 
sored new town projects and only a 
few private ones have been construct- 
ed recently or are in the process of 
building. I am speaking here of those 
generally in accord with the prin- 
ciples of a well-balanced community 
incorporating planned industrial de- 
velopment with residential, com- 
mercial and public lands. However, 
what is being done is interesting and 
worthy of report here. 


Past Examples 


Historically there is of course a long 
and great tradition of planned new 
town building in the United States 
dating back as far as the seventeenth 
century. In the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries there were built 
a number of interesting planned, in- 
dustrial, company or paternalistic 
towns. Pullman, Illinois (1880), was 
an important milestone, with later 
Kohler, Wisconsin (1916), and Marie- 
mont, Ohio (1925), in the Port Sun- 
light character. The first really 
modern new town was Kingsport, 
Tennessee, designed by the late John 
Nolen, Snr, in 1916. Kingsport has 
proved a successful well-balanced 
community and is more closely akin 
to Letchworth and Welwyn than any 
previous and most subsequent de- 
velopments. It was followed in 1922 
by Longview, Washington, and in 
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1927 by Chicopee, Georgia, among 
other new towns with an industrial 
base. In all, by 1927, John Nolen 
reported to the National Conference 
on City Planning “thirty-five new 
towns, garden cities, suburban or 
satellite towns.” He did not discuss 
new communities built during World 
War I or distinguish between plan- 
ning types, but the figures were im- 
pressive. 

The best source of information on 
the building of planned residential 
communities in the United States be- 
tween 1925 and 1950 is, of course, 
Clarence Stein’s remarkable book, 
Toward New Towns for America. This 
includes the story of Radburn and the 
famous Greenbelt towns—none of 
which, however, contained industrial 
development as part of the plan, as 
did Kingsport. The balanced econom- 
ic base was lacking and these were 
primarily dormitory communities. 

In Canada, Kitimat, British Col- 
umbia, which Clarence Stein super- 
vised with Mayer and Whittlesey, 
and Don Mills, outside ‘Toronto, de- 
signed by Macklin Hancock, Douglas 
Lee and John Layng, are surely more 
closely akin to the modern British 
new towns than any others on the 
North American continent. To date, 
however, I know of none north or 
south of the border which began with 
a nucleus of an early village or town. 

In the true sense of the new town 
definition, the closest examples in the 
last twenty years in the United States 
seem to be two communities now 
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Typical houses in the rented section at Park Forest, Illinois. 


under construction: Park Forest, 
Illinois, outside Chicago, and Lincoln 
Village, near Columbus, Ohio. Both 
are being built by private enterprise 
and with Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration mortgage insurance. Both in- 
clude large planned shopping areas, 
school and recreation areas, and 
planned industrial districts. 

There are several other new large 
dormitory company towns built re- 
cently which because they do not 
contain within their corporate limits 
planned areas for industrial develop- 
ment may not quite belong here, yet 
because of their size and importance 
to American planning should be 
mentioned. 


Atomic Towns 


First in time are the three Atomic 
Energy Commission towns evolved 
during 1941-2; Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee; Richland, Washington; and 
Los Alamos, New Mexico. The plan- 
ners of these three communities faced 
great difficulties since requirements 
were increased several times during 
their planning and even during their 
construction. All three communities 


have been more or less rebuilt since 
1947 as permanent construction has 
been substituted for temporary war 
materials. Reconstruction has been in 
accordance with the master plans. 
The population, because of one- 
industry type employment, has re- 
mained relatively stable in each city. 
Oak Ridge, built by the firm of Skid- 
more, Owings and Merrill with John 
Merrill, Tracy B. Augur and Leon 
Zach as planning consultants, has an 
approximate population of 31,500. 
Richland, Washington, designed by 
Graham, Anderson, Probst and White 
in association with S. Gordon Turn- 
bull, has a population of 23,500 and 
an interesting plan for future ex- 
pansion. Los Alamos was originally 
planned by Lawrence Sheridan and 
later its plan was expanded by W. S. 
Kruger and Associates. The popula- 
tion is about 13,000. 


New Steel Towns 


Four other new residential towns 
should be mentioned. Each has been 
developed either by industry or be- 
cause of its proximity to new industry, 
although industrial areas are not in- 
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cluded within the planned town 
limits. Of these the largest and per- 
haps the most interesting is Levittown, 
Pennsylvania, one of two separately 
planned but adjacent new residential 
communities to house workers at the 
great new Fairless Steel plant just 
outside Trenton, New Jersey. Levit- 
town is developed on a “‘master block 
system, each approximately one mile 
square’’.* 

Levittown occupies an area of over 
3,500 acres with a total of 16,000 
homes planned for and a huge shop- 
ping centre one mile long now near- 
ing completion. It is being designed 
and built by the Levitt Brothers of 
Long Island, New York, and is the 
most spectacular single-family home 
development in the United States. 
Next door to Levittown is Fairless 
Hills Village, also a single family 
house development designed by Sew- 


* See ‘New Towns for the United States’, 
Architectural Forum, November 1951 
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ard Mott and Associates and by the 
J.W. Galbreath Company under com- 
mission of the US Steel Company, 
with an expected population of 
18,000—20,000. This complete plan- 
ned residential community contains 
parks, shopping centres, and schools. 

Neither Levittown nor Fairless 
Hills were planned in complete con- 
junction with Bucks County, Pa., in 
which they are located, and the im- 
pact of these huge developments on 
traffic, schools, water supply, and 
other area-wide problems is already 
being felt. ““‘Developments on this 
scale always strike places not ready 
for them,” said Robert Mitchell, 
director of the planning department 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 
His comment is unfortunately true 
when applied to many other areas in 
the United States when impacted by 
similar large developments, planned 
within themselves but to all intents 
and purposes still planned in a vac- 


Family houses in the new steel town called Levittown, Pennsylvania. Provision has to be 
made for 10,000 school children. 
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uum when their external influences 
are considered. 


Park Forest, Illinois 


Mentioned above are Park Forest 
and Lincoln Village. Park Forest was 
discussed in some detail in an article 
by Carroll Sweet, Jnr, of the staff of 
American Community Builders, Inc. 
the developer of this community, in 
the July 1954 issue of this journal. I 
am supplementing Mr Sweet’s article 
with some more recent data. The total 
corporate area is now almost 3,000 
acres. Basically the plan consists of 
four major elements: a rental section 
with 3,010 dwelling units now com- 
pleted, three strategically located 
shopping centres, including one large 
central commercial area; a private, 
single-family house area on which 
5,000 homes will be built (a large sec- 
tion is now under construction) ; and 
an industrial park of 500 acres for 
light, non-nuisance industry. Twenty- 
two acres have been reserved for 
churches. There is a total of 300 acres 
of public land including a fifty-five- 
acre high school site and land for six 
elementary schools of which five are 
in use. Park Forest, while being well- 
served with internal play areas, is pro- 
tected on one side by a large park and 
on another by a forest reserve which 
serve as partial green belts around the 
town. Well-known American plan- 
ning experts developed the plans. 
Elbert Peets, who designed Green- 
dale, Wisconsin, made the original 
scheme and was succeeded by Kin- 
caid and Hutchinson. Leobl, Schloss- 
man, and Bennett are the architects. 
The prime instigator of the new town 
and president of American Com- 
munity Builders, Inc., is Philip M. 
Klutznick, former commissioner of 
the Federal Public Housing Ad- 
ministration and one of the leading 
lights in the whole field of housing in 
the United States. Park Forest gives 
every evidence of succeeding both as 
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a financial and as a planning experi- 
ment. One could wish for a better dis- 
tribution of dwelling units by type 
and density, but coming as it did 
immediately after the war, it had no 
choice except to begin with a large- 
scale multi-family rental section. 


Lincoln Village, Columbus, Ohio 


It is too early to draw any sound 
conclusions from Lincoln Village, 
still in its initial construction stage. 
Seward H. Mott Associates were the 
land planning consultants on the 
basic design. Gamble, Pournall and 
Gilroy are the architects, and as at 
Fairless Hills, John W. Galbreath is 
the developer. Although complete in- 
formation on ultimate development is 
not at hand, the area of Lincoln Vil- 
lage is 1,170 acres of which a large, 
central planned commercial and 
shopping area with parking will cover 
sixty-five acres. The first two resi- 
dential areas call for over 850 single 
family homes and 500 rental units. 
All but about 250 of goo acres set aside 
for industrial purposes have already 
been purchased by private industry 
and one large plant is in operation. 
School sites and park and recreation 
areas are incorporated in the plan 
which is made up primarily of sites for 
the traditional single-family house of 
the suburban type to be found outside 
nearly every major United States 
city. 


Eastwick: A Proposal* 


This article should mention what is 
probably the most important and 
interesting new-town proposal now in 
planning stage, in the United States. 
The Eastwick community is a scat- 
tered swamp-slum within the city 
limits at the south end of Philadelphia. 
Using Federal grant-in-aid funds 
from Title I of the Housing Act of 
1949, it is proposed to clear these 

*See ‘A New Kind of New Town’, 
Architectural Forum, September 1954. 
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slums over a ten-year period, fill the 
swamp, and build a complete new 
town on the reclaimed 3,000 acres. 

Ultimately, Eastwick would have a 
population of 35,000 in 4,679 dwel- 
ling units. Of the total area, one-third 
(1,009 acres) is to be developed as a 
planned industrial district; eighty- 
five acres for schools; 432 acres for 
park and open space, and sixty-one 
acres for commercial and shopping 
centres. These bold figures give no 
indication of the dynamics of the plan 
made by Henry Churchill, well- 
known American city planner, in 
close association with Edmond Bacon, 
the brilliant city planning director of 
Philadelphia, and three teams of con- 
sulting architects. Eastwick is still in 
the planning and promotional stage. 
Whether or not it will be built is in the 
lap of the gods. One thing certain, 
however, is that ifit is built it may well 
set an example of large-scale slum 
clearance and planned redevelop- 
ment which could influence future 
community rebuilding as the green- 
belt towns have influenced the build- 
ing of new suburban towns. 

While there is no clearly identifi- 
able new towns movement in the 
United States, there is a slow but cer- 
tain drift in that direction, project by 
project. On the whole, to me, the 
American and Canadian plans seem 
to have a greater clarity and direct- 
ness than the British. I can make the 
comparison from reviews of plans and 
reports only, as I have not visited 
British new town developments since 
the war. It is clearly apparent that the 
Radburn concept has had great 
influence in North America—the 
super-block, separation of pedestrian 
traffic and school and recreation 
areas from heavy vehicular traffic, 
concentrated shopping and com- 
mercial areas (as at Welwyn) rather 
than ribbon development, and a clear 
cut differentiation between resi- 
dential streets and arterial traffic 


4! 
ways. These are the strength of the 
American plans and are well worthy 
of study by British planners. 

The weakness of American plans is 
still in the architectural solutions of 
mass single-family residential areas. 
Building grouping study and related 
design is not satisfactory. Multi- 
family and row house development is 
better but, like much of the British 
work, still often follows false tradition- 
al lines incompatible to the character 
of the contemporary plan. 

Finally—and this should be im- 
portant to all nations concerned with 
the building of better communities 
for better living—in the United 
States there has been almost no study 
made of the successes and failures of 
the new communities we have built 
throughout the years. There has been 
no continuing study of the effect of 
these communities on the citizens 
living and working in them. The 
planners are still making plans based 
on blind assumptions, hopefully be- 
lieving that they have produced the 
correct answers. While we all join in 
this hope, we lack the scientific ap- 
proach that could in some measure, 
at least, give precision to our deter- 
minations. This research should be 
the next step for all of us to take. 
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NEW TOWNS AND EXPANDING TOWNS 
IN THE NETHERLANDS 


The Director of the Netherlands National Planning Service 
describes the policy now in operation for the industrial expansion of 


small towns, and the creation of new towns on land reclaimed from 


the Kuider Kee. 


N AMERICAN professor, visiting 
A the Netherlands, recently char- 
acterized our country as ‘‘a 
metropolitan area with some agrarian 
hinterland’. I beg to differ with this 
way of putting it, but nevertheless 
there is some point in the statement: 
our main national planning prob- 
lem is continuous congestion in the 
“conurbation Holland’’. The solution 
has to be sought mainly along two 
lines: (a) a better distribution of 
population over the country as a 
whole (decentralization); and (b) a 
well-planned development of the 
western area itself. 


Decentralization 


In the Netherlands, decentra!iza- 
tion of population means decentrali- 
zation of industry. Fortunately, our 
government programme of further 
industrialization goes together with a 
deliberate policy of spreading the in- 
dustrial development, for which de- 
centralizing tendencies in the past 
could give a lead. 

This former process was closely 
related to the evolution of transport, 
power supply etc. The regions in- 
volved were in particular the east and 
the south, where the many small- 
holdings on sandy soil provide for a 
permanent ample supply of man- 
power; the decentralizing branches 
of industry were mainly those with 
the labour market as the principal 
location factor, such as textiles, light 
metal processing and chemical in- 
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dustries. In the field of physical de- 
velopment the result was the spring- 
ing up of quite a number of nineteenth 
and twentieth century industrial 
towns. (See Fig. 1). 

The present distribution of in- 
dustry policy focuses on nine “de- 
velopment areas”. As shown by the 
map, most of these regions are situat- 
ed well outside the congested western 
area. Another important feature 
from the planning point of view is the 
accepted principle of concentration 
in towns of a reasonable size. There is 
no thought here of building entirely 
new towns, but we do have “‘expand- 
ing towns”’ in course of development. 
The most interesting example is 
Emmen in the north-east. 


Expansion of Emmen 


The area in question suffered from 
serious structural unemployment, 
caused by the dying-out of the peat 
digging industry. At present, a shift 
to other means of subsistence is well 
under way. Combined efforts of the 
local authorities and the central 
government brought in various new 
industries, including a big nylon 
spinning factory. The population, 
numbering about 6,000 at the end of 
the war, mounted to 11,000, and the 
first stage of the development plans 
now being made provides for a further 
increase to 23,000. The future may 
have in store for Emmen the role of a 
middle-sized regional centre (50,000— 
60,000 inhabitants). 
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Fig. 1. The distribution of population in the Netherlands. 
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Fig. 2. The Master Plan for future planning 

of Emmen. Area I is now in progress and 

areas II and III will be developed later. The 

300-acre industrial site may be expanded to 
500 acres. 
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Fig. 3. The market-gardening town of 
Beverwijk is being developed into an in- 
dustrial town and accommodation may 
eventually be needed for 150,000 inhabitants. 
This map shows possible future growth. 


KEY 
. Built-up area (existing, planned, future 
town centre). 
2. Industry (existing, planned). 
3. First neighbourhood to be developed. 
4. Railway. 
5. Trunk Road. 
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The master plan in course of pre- 
paration for the development now in 
progress (Emmen I) provides for a 
total of 5,700 dwellings on a built-up 
area of 1,000 acres. Owing to the high 
agricultural quality of the land west 
of Emmen and to the situation of a 
fine wood at the eastern side, the 
town in its first stage will have an 
oblong shape. For a later period, the 
planning staff have in mind the de- 
velopment of the neighbourhoods 
Emmen II and III farther to the east 
and the south-east (each 2,500— 
4,000 dwellings on an area of 375-500 
acres; see Fig. 2); the better part of 
the wood will then be kept as a 
“central park’. The industrial sites 
have an area of about 300 acres witha 
possible future expansion to 500 acres. 


The Western Area—Beverwijk 


Within the western area itself, a 
regional decentralization is in pro- 
gress. From the national angle it is 
desirable to have an outward ex- 
pansion of the ring-shaped ‘‘conur- 
bation Holland’’, rather than an in- 
ward concentration, which would 
worsen the congestion. This is the 
leading idea in the plans for the de- 
velopment at the mouth of the North 
Sea canal, based on the blast-furnace 
and steel industry. Here, the town of 
Beverwijk is on the brim of a rapid 
metamorphosis from a market - 
gardening centre into an industrial 
town. 

The case of Beverwijk holds a 
middle position between an expand- 
ing town and a new town. It all de- 
pends on the actual growth of the in- 
dustrial population. If the steelworks 
with affiliated chemical and other 
industries reach their full-grown size, 
accommodation may be needed for 
eventually about 150,000 inhabitants. 
Then, a new town of about five times 
the size of the former Beverwijk 
(24,000 inhabitants) has to be de- 
veloped as roughly shown by Fig. 3 
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Fig. 4. Some entirely new towns are planned 
in the former Zuider Zee. Here the land, as 
well as the towns, is a new creation. Em- 
eloord has a population of 5,000 and may 
grow to 12,000. Lelystad (see below) may be 
the new capital of the Zuider Zee Province. 


and an existing smaller town of 3,500 
inhabitants will be fully absorbed. 

There was little choice left for the 
situation and the general layout of the 
new town, owing to such factors as the 
necessary land requirements for the 
basic industry, the soil conditions 
(horticulture) , thedunes (water catch- 
ment area) in the west, and a railway 
and trunk road in the east. A new 
town centre is planned north-east of 
the existing town. The first new 
neighbourhood to be developed is 
located at the opposite side of this 
area in order to have as soon as pos- 
sible a “hinterland” for the future 
centre. 


The Zuider Zee Polders—Lelystad 


Entirely new towns are built and 
planned in the former Zuider Zee 
(Yssellake). Here, not only the 
towns have to be created from 
scratch, but also the land itself is a 
new creation. A general survey of the 
polders is given by Fig. 4. 

Apart from the homesteads on the 
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farms, the population is accommo- 
dated in three sorts of towns. Those 
of the smallest size (villages), prob- 
ably about twenty-five, are only 
meant to meet the direct needs of the 
local population. Medium-sized 
towns (about five) are being de- 
veloped as sub-regional (polder) 
centres. One of these towns, Emmel- 
oord in the north-east polder, has 
already a population of about 5,000 
and may grow to 12,000. The highest 
category is represented only by 
Lelystad, planned as the future 
central town and possibly as the 
capital] of a new Zuider Zee province. 

Lelystad will be built in the polder 
now under construction. The present 
stage of the planning does not show 
more than a schematic layout (Fig. 5) 
but nevertheless the main outlines 
will be clear: the situation on the east- 
ern bank of the central canal near the 


Fig. 5. Schematic layout for development of 
Lelystad. The eventual size of the town is not 
yet determined. 
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southern spur of the remaining 
Yssel-lake; the industrial sites along- 
side this canal and a polder-canal; 
and the recreational area adjacent to 
the lake. The inner part of the town is 
planned on the dyke level; the outer 
parts will be built on the polder- 
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level (about 22 feet lower). The pros- 
pects for the eventual size of the 
town are not yet certain; the esti- 
mates vary from 30,000 to 70,000 or 
even 100,000 inhabitants, depending 
on the size of the future industrial 
development. 


PLOCE: A NEW SEAPORT TOWN 


This article is abbreviated from a thoughtful study supplied to us by 
courtesy of the Town Planning Institute of Croatia, which is 
operating over the territory of the People’s Republic of Croatia, and 
has to deal with widely differing problems from the minutest details 


up to conceptions of large regions. 


FTER WORLD WAR I the In- 
A stitute has in the course of 
much professional work evol- 
ved a synthesis of the entire creative 
work of architects, geographers, ec- 
onomists, landscapists, engineers, and 
experts of other professions. Of this 
rich and manifold practice and ex- 
perience we have selected a few 
prominent projects, each the result of 
the labours of individual projectors 
mostly co-operating in small groups. 
Only one of these can be dealt with 
in this article, Ploée, of which the 
architect-engineers are Branko Pet- 
rovié and Branko Vasiljevi¢é with 
Miroslav Kolenz as assistant. * 

In all three projects the Institute 
had to solve the problem of creating a 
conception of a modern city based on 
the “domestic hearth’’, so as to pro- 
duce a humanized environment, in 
which the human being is the pri- 
mary and only standard. Ploce and 
Zadar are typical Mediterranean 
towns. Ploée, on the Adriatic Sea 
north of Dubrovnik, is to be a future 
modern seaport with no tradition and 
no inheritance, on a real tabula rasa; 


* The other projects are Zadar, an ancient 
town to be rehabilitated, and Vukovar, a 
town on the Danube, to be modernized. Ed. 


on the other hand the old historical 
town of Zadar is one of our most 
valuable heritages (in the town plan- 
ning and architectonic sense) and of 
world-wide fame, but badly dam- 
aged during the last war. 


Model of the new port. 
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Aerial view of the area showing the position of Ploée on the Adriatic Sea. 


A Virgin Seaport Site 

In the case of the seaport Ploée the 
task was to build up a new city on a 
quite bare and free site without a 
single building, having a landscape of 
mere stone, sea, and silt. The intend- 
ed new harbour, on a large scale, with 
many new industrial plants, was to 
have a corresponding modern city. 

Thus, the problem before the In- 
stitute and the projectors was: what 
should be the make-up of such an 
up-to-date new city, as both a port 
and an industrial centre, situated on 
the Mediterranean in a region of 
great tradition in town planning and 
architecture, but having in its nearer 
vicinity just nothing ? 
The Mediterranean Tradition 

Analysing this problem, the pro- 
jectors found themselves confronted 


with a series of problems as to the 
governing principle. Should they pro- 


ceed by searching for small ambients 
of stone after the practice inherited in 
these regions from medieval times, 
in reviving details from the Venetian 
renaissance period, from the spirit of 
sailing-vessels, of idylls and of the 
pirates from Neretva, lurking here 
formerly for the Venetian merchant- 
ships ? Should they try to weave now 
in the twentieth century, within five 
to ten years, all that which the long 
past centuries have weaved, trans- 
mitting from generation to generation 
their spirit and specialized skill ? And 
are we today able to create—accord- 
ing to our knowledge, possibility and 
perception, on a new site, something 
that would be a reminder of our old 
Mediterranean architecture and town 
planning ? 


Clash with Today’s Requirements 


After that alternative, we consider 
another: Should we take the new, 
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up-to-date, and only workable course, 
and form a modern city which would 
meet the contemporary traffic de- 
mands of a large seaport, and accord 
with the climate, atmosphere, land- 
scape; a city embedded in the 
physical surroundings of the Mediter- 
ranean, but with no pretence of being 
a typical “Dalmatian” city ? 

At the end of this study a clear and 
definite conception and idea was at- 
tained: that this new city couldn’t be 
—either by its kind of architecture, or 
by its size—a typical ‘‘Dalmatian” 
city (as understood by every inhabit- 
ant of our Dalmatian towns: Split, 
Dubrovnik, etc.). But it can and 
must have all the elements, the dis- 
tinctive features and values, which 
such a historical city has accumulated 
during centuries of experience in the 
creating of human environments. 


Proper Place of Tradition 


Here again we had to find the 
proper way, the proper standard, for 
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using this tradition to the greatest 
advantage. Here we—as architects, 
plan-makers and designers—had to 
be able to discern that tradition and 
to eliminate from it everything in- 
essential, all that can’t be properly 
adapted, and then to re-form crea- 
tively, re-design, and re-model what 
remained into a contemporary con- 
ception and according to the new 
modern requirements, but in no way 
simply to copy eclectically and to 
create an untrue intimate ‘“Dal- 
matian”’ effect. 

Contemporary functions and prin- 
ciples of economics, technical re- 
quirements for industry and strategic 
elements have been predominant in 
giving the direction for design. 
Further, all the modern principles of 
town planning and architecture, of 
sociology, hygiene, etc. have had 
their share in the working-out of this 
new programme. 

It will have its raison d’étre in its very 
functionality, resulting from the con- 


Detail of one of the new housing areas. 
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ception of the construction of a grand 
seaport for ocean liners. Further, the 
dictate of new contemporary materi- 
als and modern technique of con- 
struction undoubtedly gives to the 
project one of its imperatives. And 
lastly, the fourth dimension of town 
planning, time, will not allow even 
a thought about any project that 
would not be accomplished in the 
modern tempo. We have put forth 
the questions: What do ten or twenty 
years mean for the creating of a city ? 
Is that a period in which it is possible 
to create in such a way as the genera- 
tions before us have created ? 

This imperative of time—even if 
we could remove all other imperatives 
—would never give us a possibility to 
take a breath, to think over, to gain 
further knowledge and to pass this 
knowledge to the new generation. 
Things like that we cannot allow our- 
selves any more, because we must 
needs provide a roof over our heads, 
and so there must be built ten and 
twenty and hundreds and thousands 
of structures of the same kind. 

Where are the refinements, where 
are the details, where is the feeling of 
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Model of the new hotel at the passenger wharf. 


the individual creator? For the 
builder here nothing exists to give his 
work any greater and more dignity 
than a means of earning his daily 
bread. We cannot demand anything 
creative, as was possible in the past, 
from such a man, who in this con- 
veyor belt finds his manual work 
neither interesting nor agreeable. For 
many people, work is monotonous be- 
cause it has no connection at all with 
the product at the end. 

That is why our new towns cannot 
attain to anything higher and any- 
thing better than the scope of our grip 
and our will allows. We cannot de- 
mand from our cities an immediate 
effect of an ancient past covered with 
patina, just because we may be in 
love with that past. For the time be- 
ing we can demand from them only 
that they provide a roof over our 
heads. 


A New Centre of Civilization 


That is why we have designed 
Ploée as a modern area, in accord- 
ance with the principles of town plan- 
ning, as an economical unit of a 
specific function, as a regional core, a 
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nucleus for a new life and impulse to 
the backward Neretva valley. This 
region gets now a new significance 
and a new r-le, because it provides a 
new place for employment, for pro- 
duction, a new place of civilization, 
and a new place of great modern 
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possibilities for a higher standard of 
life. 

Here a forceful integration of in- 
dustry and agriculture, a synthesis of 
traditions and primitivism in the 
forms of life and of the civilization of 
our national life, is created. 





“GIVEN A COUNTRY AND A PEOPLE” 


(continued from page 30) 


Nevertheless, continued Mr Wil- 
liams, there was now an unhesitating 
flow of private capital into the new 
towns, and the demand for com- 
mercial space was such that there was 
no difficulty in getting a balance be- 
tween different trades. One new 
town (Harlow) had produced a net 
surplus, and five others would already 
be in the same position but for the 
Ministry’s requirement—contrary to 
normal commercial practice—that 
interest on projects under construc- 
tion should be charged to revenue 
account. As an alternative way of 
distributing part of the national ex- 
penditure that would in any case be 
incurred, the new towns had proved 
their financial soundness as well as 
their social success. 


Town Development 


Mr Reginald Stamp’s report on the 
progress made under the Town De- 
velopment Act was less favourable. 
The chairman of the LCC housing 
committee disclosed that the chief 
impediment was the failure of the 
Ministry of Housing to decide which 
schemes it was willing to approve, or 
to disclose the scale of the grant it was 
prepared to pay towards the cost of 
sewerage etc. 

He complained also of the number 
of industrial development certificates 
granted by the Board of Trade in the 
Greater London and Greater Bir- 


mingham areas, and this aspect of 
Government policy was further criti- 
cized by other speakers. Mr W. B. 
Murgatroyd, town clerk of St Albans, 
who opened the discussion, empha- 
sized that something must be done to 
counter the magnetic attraction of 
London and suggested that the 
amount of office space now being 
built in London was likely to undo 
several years’ progress in dispersal 
through town development. 


London Still Centralizing 


This point was taken up by Mr A. 
Ling, senior planning officer to the 
LCC who said that, if the war dam- 
aged area around Fore Street in the 
City of London were re-developed to 
its permitted extent, office accom- 
modation would be provided for an 
additional 40,000 workers even on a 
generous standard of spaceper person. 
Mr Ling also drew attention to the 
absence of any control over offices 
comparable to the Board of Trade 
control over factories. 


Weakness in Present Policies 


This last session of the conference 
was easily the most important for the 
light which it threw on the essential 
weaknesses in present policies. Right- 
ly or wrongly, it left the impression 
that these weaknesses were outweigh- 
ing all the constructive achievements 
of the last seven years, and it is not a 
comfortable thought. | TALISMAN 
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A NEW TOWN IN THE GOLD COAST 


The immense possibilities opened up by the full integration of 
social, economic and geographic factors in the planning of a new 
town are illustrated by this well-informed description of a 
Government-sponsored development in the Gold Coast. 


HE NINETEENTH century in 
Europe and America produced 
what Lewis Mumford called the 
“Non-Plan of the Non-City”. He 
describes this plan as a layout of a 
town that has no relation to social 
activities and needs other than those 
of the surveyor, the real estate specu- 
lator, and the jerry builder. When 
the Gold Coast, in the second half of 
the twentieth century, had to plan a 
new town for a new port at Tema it 
decided to avoid this pitfall, despite 
the belief held on many sides that 
local conditions for such an operation 
were virtually passing through a 
“nineteenth century” phase. It was 


by A. E. S. ALCOCK 
decided therefore that surveying 
would be made subservient to social 
needs and that there would be 
neither real estate speculator nor 
jerry builder. 


No Land Speculation 


As a first step an area of land, sixty- 
three square miles in extent, stretch- 
ing ten miles along the coast and six 
miles inland, mainly savannah and 
grazing land, containing scattered 
herdsmans’ hamlets and one sizeable 
fishing village at Tema of 4,000 
people, was acquired by the Govern- 
ment by special legislation. This 
added the powers of ground-land- 


Map showing the position of Tema on the Gold Coast. 
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A Tema fisherman repairs nets where the 
main breakwater will join the shore. 
Below: the layout of Tema New Town. 
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lordship to the administrative powers 
which the Government already has 
through general legislation affecting 
the development of land for urban 
uses. By this step the real estate 
speculator was excluded from the 
outset, and the enhancement of land 
values due to the development of the 
town and harbour secured for public 
use in the improvement of the town. 

The second step was the establish- 
ment of a new town corporation, 
again by special legislation, which 
has the dual function of a new town 
developer and a local authority, thus 
ensuring that the jerry builder has no 
hope of a foothold in Tema. Pro- 
vision is made for the setting up of a 
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normal local authority by stages as the 
new town grows and for the gradual 
transfer of relevant functions from 
the corporation to it. 


Planning for Living and Recreation 


The third step was to consider the 
social needs of the new town popu- 
lation before those of the surveyor. 
To plan for social needs it was neces- 
sary to form some idea of the make- 
up of the future population. As three- 
quarters of the population of the 
Gold Coast lives in villages and ham- 
lets of less than 3,000 people and as 
labour for industry usually migrates 
from the countryside it was thought 
that a large proportion of the future 
population of Tema would come from 
the rural areas. People in these areas 
live for the most part in “extended 
families”’ and enjoy the crude form of 
social security which is part of this 
system. No one is homeless and no 
one starves, although many might be 
poor. There is a feeling of “‘belong- 
ing’ and the communities are more 
stable than in the urban areas. When 
the villagers come to the towns, 
singly or in small groups from differ- 
ent families, they become “‘strangers”’ 
and no one bothers about their be- 
haviour and no one cares when they 
are homeless and starving. There is 
no feeling of belonging and many 
“‘strangers’’ turn to crime as a means 


of livelihood. 


Neighbourhoods 


Therefore at Tema the new town is 
planned so that people will live in 
“neighbourhoods” of not more than 
3,000 people in houses grouped 
around such common interests in 
daily use as primary schools, places of 
worship, a shop or two, a small trad- 
ing area and an open-air meeting 
place. One of the reasons why units 
of this size may be successful in re- 
creating feelings of belonging is the 
West African custom, when people 


bi 


seek each others’ company in the 
evening, of walking up and down the 
principal streets near their homes 
meeting, greeting, and gossiping. 
This is also the time for purchasing 
the evening meal and other small 
necessities of life. So food sellers and 
petty traders set up tiny movable 
stalls, made from a box or two, by the 
roadside or on any bit of land near 
the street. They light the stalls with 
two or three candles and the general 
effect is cheerful and friendly. The 
footpath and street system is therefore 
planned to focus on the few shops, the 
small trading area and the open air 
meeting place, so that this natural 
social activity will be concentrated 
and will bring people into contact 
with each other and thereby, it is 
hoped, will recreate the social atmo- 
sphere of the village evenings. 


Communities 


A fairly large market, a community 
centre, a health centre, a middle or 
secondary school, post office, police 
station, and branch library will be 
needed. These are interests which are 
better run if they serve a larger popu- 
lation than one neighbourhood be- 
cause the cost of establishing and 
running them can be high. Four 
neighbourhood units are therefore 
grouped around these land uses so 
that the people of different neigh- 
bourhoods can be brought together 
in common interest. This larger unit 
is called a “‘community unit’. 


Decentralized Markets 

As there will be a fairly large mar- 
ket in each of the community units 
which will cater for the daily needs of 
the surrounding population rather 
than for the more expensive and 
longer-term needs, it has been decided 
that there will be no market in the 
town centre of Tema, thus avoiding 
in that part of the town one of the 
most untidy and uncontrollable of 
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COMMUNITY UNIT ‘A’ 


TEMA NEW TOWN 
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Map of one of the neighbourhood units which will accommodate about 3,000 people. 


uses of land in the Gold Coast. concentrate in one area. 

Whether one of the community 

markets will begin to establish itself Town Centre 

as the central market remains to be The focus around which the com- 
seen, but with adequate provision for munity units are grouped is the town 
markets in every community unit it centre which will provide for the 
will be within the power of the cor- concentration of town activities in 
poration to break up any tendency to a hall, a library, police station and 
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post office, the government offices 
and courts, technical institute, hotels, 
cinemas, and a main shopping centre, 
where the more expensive and less 
frequent purchases will be bought by 
the townsfolk as well as by people 
from outside. 


Working Places 


In considering work in relation to 
living it was realized that it would be 
unwise to look upon ‘Tema as a one- 
industry town, and that a port at- 
tracts a multifarious range of activi- 
ties. Particularly was it realized that 
industry would want a place in Tema 
as well as in Takoradi, where in- 
dustry is already well established. An 
industrial area was therefore planned 
in a convenient position on the lee- 
ward side of the town where its smoke 
and fumes will not pollute the town 
atmosphere. 


Circulation 

The principles of planning for 
social or living needs with their 
attendant re-creative needs having 
been established, and the predomi- 
nant positions for work having been 
fixed in the harbour and in an in- 
dustrial area, there remained for con- 
sideration the circulation problem as 
the last of the four keys of Article 77 
of the “‘Athens Charter” of CIAM. 
Railways 

The position of the harbour and its 
railway connections were fixed after 
civil engineering investigation and 
after consideration of minimum capi- 
tal cost and, more importantly, mini- 
mum mileage for each ton of rail 
freight. These factors predominated 
over all considerations of town 
amenity and convenience. Fortun- 
ately the railway tracks do not pass 
through the town site, but there will 
be little pleasure for the townsfolk in 
a foreshore used for marshalling 
yards, locomotive sheds and main line 
tracks. 


55 
Arterial Roads 


The arterial road system follows 
the general line of the railways and 
the town is sited within the curve 
made by its change of direction from 
east-west to north-south. The road 
system of the town is designed to flow 
into the arterial road system and not 
to provide a means of short-circuiting 
it. 

Town Roads 


The town system provides a net- 
work of major roads which stem 
mainly from a boulevard running 
from the town centre to a central 
park. The main roads run between 
the community units while a net- 
work of streets circulates inside them. 
This network is kept to the minimum 
consistent with the needs of the 
people in various parts of the unit. A 
footpath system over which an 
occasional vehicle can pass com- 
pletes the circulation. 

Surveying Tasks 

The surveyor, who is the servant 
and not the master, has his allotted 
tasks at Tema. The topography on 
which the town will be built is undu- 
lating with a more prominent ridge of 
land rising to 100 feet above sea level 
immediately behind the harbour 
site, forming a commanding and con- 
venient place for the town centre. 
The land slopes to the east and west 
towards the Sakumono and Chemu 
lagoons and is broken by water- 
courses which are dry for most of the 
year but flow intermittently during 
the rainy season. Every advantage is 
taken of the variations in topography 
to make the layout of the town as 
interesting as possible, and problems 
of setting out are left to the surveyor 
to solve, a process which entails some 
calculation but which is well within 
his competence, and one with which 
he is now familiar in many towns in 
the Gold Coast. 
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PLANNING OF PETALING JAYA 


A description by the Federal Town Planner of Malaya of the 
growth of the Federal capital, Kuala Lumpur, and of the develop- 
ment of Petaling Jaya. This differs from British new towns in that 
it is not to be separated from the larger city by a rural belt. But it is 


to have local industries. 


UALA LUMPUR, capital of the 

kK Federation of Malaya and the 

State of Selangor, has a popu- 

lation of 300,000 within the muni- 
cipal boundary of 22,000 acres. 

The famed Capitan China, Yap Ah 
Loy, a pioneer Chinese tin miner, 
laid the foundations of the town in 
what was, on his arrival in 1857, a 
tiny mining hamlet ina jungle swamp. 
The site lies in a basin fringed by low 
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hills on the west and east and the 
mountain range to the north and 
north-east; it is open towards the 
south and south-west and most of the 
fringe land contains rich deposits of 
tin ore. Its original economy was 
founded on the mining of tin, and this 
remains the most important economic 
factor in its existence. But with the 
growth of the rubber industry ex- 
pansion was accelerated and, al- 


This plan of Kuala Lumpur shows the growth of the town since 1895 when the central area 
began to be developed. 
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T. A. L. Concannon 


View of Petaling Jaya from the north-west. The primary school is seen under construction 
in the left middle distance. In the background to the south of the main road are mining estate 
buildings outside Petaling Jaya. 


though in the first years after the ad- 
vent of Yap Ah Loy Kuala Lumpur 
suffered from disastrous fires and 
marauding bands, in the early 1890s 
considerable development had taken 
place. 

By 1895 (see map) the central area 
had already begun to form, with the 
traditional eastern shop-house; and 
other commercial premises, and 
many residences for European offi- 
cials, businessmen, and local inhabit- 
ants in the outlying cleared jungle 
areas. 

At that time fairly considerable 
parts of the land fringing the town- 
ship were under cultivation with 
coffee (a crop later abandoned in 
favour of rubber) and the remainder 
with the newly discovered rubber. 


Growth of the Population 

In 1900 the population had risen to 
30,009 and in 1910 to 45,000. Com- 
mercial premises and houses were 


built on an increasing scale between 
1905 and 1915, including the sur- 
prisingly large railway station, in 
Saracenic style, completed in 1910. 
The equally large and imposing 
Government office block, in a similar 
style, was completed in 1897. 

In 1922 the first Government town 
planner was appointed to the then 
Federated Malay States in the person 
of C. C. Reade (who died later in 
tragic circumstances after retirement 
ian South Africa) ; and Reade appears 
to have had the advice of the late Dr 
Henry Lanchester in the design of 
some major road improvements, and 
in the detailed layout of a few housing 
estates, which remain today a pleas- 
ant feature of the town. 

The town population, in 1920, 
80,000, in 1936 nearly 120,000, rose 
to 175,000 in 1947, and by the end of 
1951 to about 220,000—an increase 
approaching 100 per cent in fifteen 
years. According to the 1947 census 
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Chinese accounted for 63-5 per cent, 
Indians 17-9 per cent, and Malays 
10°9 per cent, small numbers of 
Eurasians, Europeans, and _ other 
nationalities making up the remain- 
der. 


Effects of the 1939-45 War 

During the Japanese occupation 
(1941-5) permanent construction 
was brought almost to a standstill, 
but very “temporary” building took 
place on a widespread scale. With 
the advent of the British military 
administration at the end of the war 
temporary housing and _ military 
camps without proper planning were 
unfortunately permitted. When peace 
came action was taken to prevent un- 
authorized building, and many ob- 
jectionable and non-conforming tem- 
porary structures were demolished. 

But despite planned endeavours to 
direct the siting and construction of 
new temporary development, de- 
mand for accommodation due to 
increased population and lack of 
permanent housing caused an in- 
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crease in temporary building. Meas- 
ures introduced to enforce control 
were limited since the local authority 
was not in a position to offer alter- 
native accommodation or to provide 
suitable sites within the town at 
economic costs. Large areas of valu- 
able town land were, and are today, 
held in private ownership and, in the 
absence of adequate legal provision, 
it was not possible to compel land- 
owners to develop their properties. 
(Recent legislation has created a 
Federal Housing Trust and it is 
hoped that the exercise of its powers 
to designate privately held land for 
housing development will free these 
comparatively large sections of the 
town for this much-needed purpose.) 


Unplanned Developments 


Together with unplanned and 
illegal temporary “‘squatter’’ housing, 
which in many cases rapidly deteri- 
orated into slums, unauthorized in- 
dustrial development occurred in 
residential and commercial quarters. 
Efforts were made by the town board 


The Government Primary School for 600 pupils will cost £17,500. Construction is of rein- 
forced concrete with brick panels plastered externally. 
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(and subsequently by the newly 
formed municipality) to restrict these 
improperly sited buildings, but short- 
age of suitable land, lack of super- 
visory staff, and the primary de- 
mands of tin mining hindered these 
efforts. 

All available land known to con- 
tain deposits of valuable tin ore was 
scheduled for prospecting and ulti- 
mate working and, by reason of the 
topography, land required for urban 
expansion on the northern, eastern, 
and western fringes of the town was 
removed from consideration for per- 
manent bvilding. 

In 1947-51 plans for about 2,000 
permanent accommodation units 
were approved, but not more than 
1,200, for 10,000 persons, were actu- 
ally constructed. An equal number of 
units having been erected in 1936-41, 
permanent housing accommodation 
for 20,000 persons was provided, 
whereas the population in 1951 had 
increased by more than 100,000. A 
survey has indicated that about 
10,000 temporary houses were built 
within the town limits, providing for 
some 85,000 persons. About 6,000 
had been built on State land, that is 
on land that will ultimately be re- 
quired for Federal, State, and muni- 
cipal purposes, and these houses must 
eventually be demolished. 

The type of “temporary” house 
varies from the shanty costing a few 
hundred dollars, to the comparatively 
sturdy prefabricated structure with 
modern conveniences costing as much 
as $15,000 (£1,750). Co-operative 
housing societies have been formed 
since the war, and many units have 
been constructed by them; much 
housing work has also been under- 
taken by Government for its servants, 
and by speculative private enterprise 
(which is usually architect-designed 
and of a much higher standard than 
the average speculative builders’ 
house in the United Kingdom). 
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Conception of the New Town 


In order in part to deal with the 
problem of providing for overcrowd- 
ed and squatter housing and im- 
properly sited industry that had 
arisen in Kuala Lumpur from the 
time of the Japanese occupation and 
become intensified by the rapid ex- 
pansion of the town, a scheme was 
conceived and designed by the 
Federal Town Planning Department 
in 1951 for a new town at Petaling 


Jaya, six to seven miles from Kuala 


Lumpur. This site was selected mainly 
by reason of adequate areas of reason- 
ably level and undulating land, con- 
taining no economic tin values, with 
convenient road and rail access to 
Port Swettenham and to the parent 
town (see map). The scheme was de- 
signed for a population of 70,000 on 
3,000 acres, with a number of con- 
nected neighbourhood units and 
areas for industry, commerce, Gov- 
ernment buildings, public recreation, 
schools, housing, and other private 
and community uses. 


The Malayan Village Green 


Funds for acquisition of land etc. 
were made available by the Federal 
Government and construction was 
commenced by the State Govern- 
ment in February 1953 on land which 
had been cleared of poor quality rub- 
ber and the first roads laid down. The 
basic unit has been planned around 
a school and “‘padang” (the Malay 
equivalent of an English village 
green, a characteristic and pleasant 
feature of towns in Malaya; even the 
smallest village invariably has its own 
padang large enough toaccommodate 
a football field), with local shopping, 
housing, open spaces, etc., generally 
with 4000 houses to a unit and five 
units to a neighbourhood. The 
master plan for the complete area of 
3,000 acres includes a central market 
and market stalls, police station, bus 
station, agriculture station, civic and 
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business centre, Federal Government 
offices, and, in the industrial area, pro- 
jects of varying kinds and sizes having 
where necessary rail siding access. It 
is intended also that a branch line 
will run off the main railway line to a 
station towards the centre of the 
town. 


Housing and Local Industry 


In the eighteen months since 
February 1953 800 house units have 
been completed and occupied, 200 
are under construction, twenty shop- 
houses have been completed, and 
fifteen are nearing completion. A 
Government primary school for 600 
has been built; and other buildings 
already in use include temples, mis- 
sion houses, dispensary, cinema, bus 
station, and market. In the industrial 
area to the west a large distillery has 
been completed and is in production, 
in addition to a cannery, a timber dis- 
tributing centre, and other light in- 
dustries giving employment to resi- 
dents in the new town. Eighteen 
miles of road have been laid, some 
portions of which have been surfaced. 
Water supply from a number of wells 
is piped from a reservoir to the 
houses in the town reticulation scheme 
and it is proposed that eventually the 
whole town of 70,000 will be supplied 


W. Fairbank 


Private residences at Petaling Jaya. Cost approx. £992. Floor area 850 sq. ft. Construction: 
brick plastered externally with concrete tile roof. Note rubber trees in background. 


from the main Kuala Lumpur town 
supply (at present being extended). 
Soil disposal is by individual cesspool 
and emptier. 

In the first stage the inhabitants 
are former residents “‘directed”’ from 
squatter and overcrowded areas in 
Kuala Lumpur, who have in general 
built their own homes with part 
assistance from Government. Some 
have had their houses built by local 
builders under contract. The residen- 
tial density of development in this first 
section averages nine houses to the 
acre. Most of the buildings are of 
bungalow type but some are planned 
as detached units on two floors, and 
construction is of timber, brick, or 
concrete. No semi-detached houses 
or flats have so far been built, but 
some terraced houses are under con- 
struction by the Housing Trust. 

Land for housing is leased on a 
title for sixty yearscarryinga premium 
of $200 (£23) and a quit rent of 
$50 (£6) per annum. Cost of houses 
built varies from $3,000 (£350) to 
$20,000 (£2,300). 

In the northern section of the town 
it is proposed as a future housing 
policy to encourage any body or 
bodies (such as co-operative societies) 
wishing to build, and the premium 
and quit rent to be charged will vary 
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according to the position of the site 
and the type of property. 
Traversing the centre of the town is 
a wide strip of worked-out mining 
land which it is planned to develop 
as public open space, utilizing the 
mining pools as attractive scenic 
centres for boating and, perhaps, 
swimming in a park-like setting. 
Petaling Jaya (the Malay word for 
“successful’’) represents the first ex- 
ample on this scale in the Federation 
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of a complete town planned as a 
whole by Government, and present 
indications are that those persons 
who have already taken up residence, 
who have been in the main removed 
by direction from Kuala Lumpur, 
are already very contented with their 
new surroundings and living con- 
ditions, a happy augury for the suc- 
cess and future prosperity of this first 
modern experiment in a New Town 
in Malaya. 


Correspondence: Planning Fducation 


R. A. C. Greenland, Barnsley, Yorks, 
writes : 

Further to the comments by Mr K. 
Hiller in the November issue of 
Town AND CounTRY PLANNING on 
planning education, I feel that the 
first case he presented requires em- 
phasizing. He suggested that “town 
and country planning is now so com- 
plex and comprehensive in its full 
scope that to master it thoroughly is a 
full-time job for new entrants without 
their trying to be another professional 
person in addition’’. 

In the same issue Mr G. Hay- 
thornthwaite, analysing objections to 
the National Parks, comments upon 
the partially civilized advocacy 
which has “begun to alter the direc- 
tion of town and country planning 
from an art in the arrangement of en- 
vironment to the practice of ex- 
pediency.” There is no doubt that the 
“greater” planning is an art, con- 
cerning and embracing the very 
nature and way of living, which, if it 
is to be carried out in any way satis- 
factorily, must be entrusted to those 
in whom are implanted tempered 
philosophies and convictions. They 
must have confidence in their actions 
and decisions, and indeed in planning 
itself. To my mind such individuals 
are not often those who have trans- 
ferred their allegiance from another 
profession. For what are the primary 


reasons for which architects, sur- 
veyors and engineers turn towards 
planning? In most cases are they 
not the also-rans of their profession, 
forced by circumstances to try and 
prove their talents in another direc- 
tion? Is not planning to many minds 
the overflow for these kindred pro- 
fessions ? Another reason for studying 
planning to supplement another 
qualification is to enable men to 
practise whichever offers more oppor- 
tunity at a particular time. This latter 
reason, self-preserving, surely helps to 
foster views on planning which are 
negative and undesirable. 

At the present time there is a lack 
of confidence in planners and planned 
mainly caused by narrow-minded 
attitudes, petty expedients and neces- 
sary national economy and stringency 
in all public expenditure. The advan- 
tages arising from planning will never 
be appreciated by a public which has 
no confidence in the planners. 

It is vital therefore that this pro- 
fession should be sure of itself and 
enthusiastically able to overcome 
continual setbacks. Towards this end 
I feel it is vital to educate keen new 
entrants as true planners, instead of 
converting unsettled architects, sur- 
veyors and engineers, in order to in- 
spire and educate the public in 
“greater” planning and reap the con- 
fidence of present antagonistic forces. 
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SCOTTISH 
NEWS 


New Cumbernauld in Sight? 

At last things are moving to deal 
with Glasgow’s tremendous neces- 
sary overspill. Before these notes are 
printed they may have moved further. 


Issue in Dispute 


At the moment Glasgow Corpora- 
tion are asking for New Cumbernauld 
to be started immediately and fin- 
anced and administered under the 
New Towns Act, like East Kilbride. 

The Secretary of State’s proposal is 
less simple, having no precedent, but 
is broadly as follows. Without com- 
mitting himself definitely to establish- 
ing a new town, he proposes, first, that 
Glasgow should agree to give a rate 
contribution for ten years for every 
house in the new town allotted to an 
applicant from the Glasgow housing 
list; second, that Glasgow should also 
bear one-third of the over-all deficits 
on the scheme, the other partners be- 
ing the Dunbarton County Council 
and the national Exchequer; and 
third, that as a quid pro quo, Glasgow 
should have ‘‘a formal share in the 
administration and management of 
the scheme by nominating for ap- 
pointment to the development cor- 
poration one-third of its total mem- 
bership”, Dunbarton County Coun- 
cil, if prepared to co-operate, receiv- 
ing similar rights of nomination. 
Which is Right? 

The Scottish Section of the TCPA 
have regretted and opposed a number 
of Glasgow’s doings and proposals in 
the past; but now, in this present con- 
troversy is Glasgow perhaps in the 
right ? 
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Leaving aside for the moment the 
question of justice as between the 
London County Council area and 
Glasgow—two United Kingdom 
towns each with an excess population 
of somewhere about 300,000—what 
about practicability and expediency ? 


Practicable? 


Glasgow has an appalling problem 
of over-crowding, worse than that of 
any other town in the United King- 
dom. In central Clydeside 42-7 per 
cent of the dwellings, not very far from 
half, consist of one or two rooms only, 
compared with 12-6 per cent for 
Tyneside and 5-6 per cent for Greater 
London. New Cumbernauld is far 
from being the end of the programme 
needed, and an immense vista of 
further dispersal and internal recon- 
struction lies ahead. Rates in Glas- 
gow are already high, the rateable 
value per head is low, the rates ac- 
cruing from a new town, when built, 
would not come to Glasgow. 

Therefore a prudent City Cham- 
berlain, guarding future city sol- 
vency, may well recommend against 
undertaking the special burdens 
which it is now proposed to lay on 
Glasgow for the establishment of New 
Cumbernauld. 


Expedient? 

As inexpedient is the quid pro quo 
proposed. East Kilbride has achieved 
a remarkable success, recognized by 
visitors from many countries last Sep- 
tember. Some of the credit must go to 
the fact that the development cor- 
poration was and is made up of in- 
dividuals widely varying but chosen 
and appointed to pursue single- 
mindedly the best possible develop- 
ment of the new town, not to repre- 
sent this or that outside interest. 
Divisions of opinion, when they oc- 
curred, did not run on political or 
municipal lines. A body nominated 
one-third by Glasgow and one-third 
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by Dunbartonshire would have en- 
tanglements of many kinds from 
which the new town development 
corporations have as a rule been free. 
It would seem to be poor economy 
to delay an urgently necessary enter- 
prise and depart from a tried method 
in hopes of wringing a monev contri- 
bution from an unwilling Glasgow, 
which honestly, in view of future 
needs, cannot afford it. 


Precedents or Arrears? 


In this controversy, both the Glas- 
gow Corporation and the Secretary 
of State have no doubt an eye ranging 
beyond New Cumbernauld on to 
further necessities—one or two more 
new towns perhaps, wider dispersal 
certainly. Each party, therefore, 
wishes to establish a precedent favour- 
able to itself. But need New Cumber- 
nauld be regarded as a precedent ? Is 
it not rather a case of arrears on a 
previous programme, now more than 
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due to be made up? Could not the 
Treasury be brought to recognize that 
in fairness, on the analogy of the 
London County Council area, Glas- 
gow ought to have had years ago 
more than one new town nationally 
financed ? Then, this clamantly urg- 
ent job put in hand, negotiations 
could go on as to further policy. 


Scottish Section’s Action 
In October the Scottish Section of 

the TCPA sent a letter to the Secret- 

ary of the Department of Health for 

Scotland stressing once again three 

points: 

1. the ever-increasing urgency of New 
Cumbernauld; 

2. the desirability and justice of the 
use of the New Towns Act and 
national finance; 

3. the urgent need for preparatory 
measures for wider dispersal of 
some of the Glasgow overspill. 

ELIZABETH MITCHELL 


A Castle Moat 


The moat surrounding the castle at Nunney in Somerset is considered to be 
one of the finest and best-preserved in England. It is very deep and contains 
many goldfish. Admission 





to the ruined castle itself costs 3d. 
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That is the Letchworth of today—the happy result of pre- 
of New arranged planning on the most up-to-date lines, the perfectly 
harmonious merging of the rural and the industrial. 


of the | 
ct and | WITHIN EASY REACH OF LONDON 
| and linked, too, with the Midlands and the North by rail and 
ratory | by the Great North Road itself, Letchworth is the idee! centre 
“i of | for commercial enterprise. 
TELL | ENCIRCLED BY AN AGRICULTURAL BELT 
and situated amid chaiming natural surroundings it is among 
the most delightful places to live in. The menufacturing and 
the residential elements are not allowed to clash; modern fac- 
ie: tories—themselves pleasing, as all things we!l designed for 


| their purpose are pleasing—are distributed with full con- 
| sideration of both the practical and the aesthetic. 


RENTS FOR BOTH HOUSE AND FACTORY 
SITES ARE MODERATE 
The normal leases are 99 and 990 years respectively. In 
Letchworth, the two essentials of human contentment, work 
and home life, are balanced and blended. 


* * * 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED have an expert staff to 
advise persons interested. Enquiries are welcomed and detailed 
individual attention is given to each problem. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD Letehworth HERTS 


Published by The Town and Country Planning Association, 28 King Street, WC2, and printed by 
The Broadwater Press Ltd, Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire 














PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET - COVENT GARDEN : LONDON : WC2 





THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may: find ‘difficulty 
in obtaining through their local booksellers. 


_ With Postage 
DESIGN IN TOWN AND VILLAGE, HMSO 7s. 10d. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING by Lewis Keeble £2 8s. 


ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS by 
R. G. Salter 


A FULL LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. The Sudbury and 
District Survey and Plan by Keith Jeremiah 


STARTING A CARAVAN SITE. Notes on the legal require- 
ments for prospective operators 


MODERN GARDENS by Peter Shepheard 


PLANNING APPLICATIONS, APPEALS AND _IN- 
QUIRIES by A. E. Telling and F. H. B. Layfield 


THE SPREAD OF TOWNS by Geoffrey D. M. Block 


THE GENESIS OF MODERN BRITISH TOWN PLAN- 
ING by William Ashworth 


THE VILLAGE HALL—THE INTERIOR. National Council 
of Social Service 


HOUSING REPAIRS AND THE RENTS ACT by A. E, 
Telling and G. Avgherinos 


ABOUT MAPS by Peter Hood. Puffin Picture Books 




















